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ZCEDITORIAL 36 


Doing Duty without One of the poorest excuses that 

~ Appreciation can be made for not continuing 
faithful in duty is that others give one no credit for 
well doing, and fail to appreciate one’s best work and 
efforts. Appreciation is very pleasant in its way, 
and commendation for honest endeavors is always 
gratifying ; but a man has no right to expect com- 
mendation or appreciation, far less to insist on them. 
The world cannot be depended on to give credit 
where it belongs ; and he who knows what his duty is 
ought to do his duty, whether he is praised for it or 
blamed. 








a 


Whistling Secondto More persons are ready to follow 

a Tune than to lead in this world. The 
world, indeed, is waiting for leaders, and as soon as 
a real leader shows himself he is sure of followers. 
“T ain’t much on the air,” said a Connecticut whistler 
a: to his personal accomplishments, “but start any 
tune you’ve a mind to, and I'll whistle second to it.” 
And that man represented a large class in the com- 
munity besides whistlers. A heavy responsibility 
rests op a man who can “carry the air.” When he 


starts a tune, a multitude will “whistle second to it.” 
Unless a man wants to be followed, he should be 
cautious how he starts off. 


— 


First Things Most That which is earliest incorporated 
Lasting into a character remains longest in 
the character. It is the foundations of the ancient 
temples that are still discovered in the sands of the 
East. And so in the mental powers, the things which 
have been last acquired by the mind are usually first 
to fade and disappear. Nature takes down the men- 
tal structure stone after stone just in the order reversed 
in which it went up. What teachers and parents desire 
at the basis of character,and what they consider most 
worthy of longest continuance in the mature character, 
must early be laid in its place. These foundations will 
prove the enduring portions of the man. They are 
worth spending thought and time on. It is easy to 
put these foundations in carelessly. Work to make 
them level, simple, true. 


BW 


Safeguard against Lhe great enemy of superstition is 
Superstition faith in a God of order, whose will 

is disclosed to us in the laws which govern the world 
of time and space. When a man loses his hold on 
that great truth, he becomes liable to believe in “the 
evil chance,” and to avoid acts which may provoke 
it. Some of these beliefs and acts linger on even 
among people who do believe, and they tend to 
weaken and confuse the mind. 
sidious in their character. 


They also are in- 
Give room to one in your 
mind, and twenty more will seek admittance, all with 
the same plea, that “it is best to be on the safe side.” 
There is no “safe side” but that of resistance and 
defiance. Do the “unlucky” thing persistently and 
of set purpose. Seek the unlucky way or time of 
doing a thing, in preference to every other. Thus 
you keep on the safe ground of faith in the God of 
order, and avoid what may infect vou with mental 
distortion and distraction of the will. Take the 
other course, and you may help society down to the 
Neopolitan level. In Naples people rush into shops 
and up alleys at the approach of a person supposed 
to have the evil eye, to “ bite with his eye,” as though 
a mad dog were at large on the streets. Defy the 
evil eye. 
23... 


It is no sign that a person is dis- 
agreeable because he consents to do 
a disagreeable duty. No great business, whether it 
be a manufactory, a hospital, a missionary board, or 
a Sunday-school, can be carried on *without means. 
Philanthropic and religious institutions must receive 
that means from the open hand of the voluntary 
giver. Somebody must remind forgetful people that 
such institutions exist, and require material support. 
When the duty devolves upon any one of informing 
people that there is an opportunity for them to con- 
tribute to some good cause, he is usually spoken of, 
not very pleasantly, as a “ great beggar.” And those 
who thus derogatorily speak of the “beggar” often 
add that the one thing which they themselves never 
can and never will do, is to ask people for money,— 
as if there were any virtue in refusing to be useful in 


** Great Beggars "’ 





& way not suited to their tastes. That there is often 
exceedingly poor judgment shown in such appeals is 
true. That many appeals are made where and when 
they should not be made, is also clear. But an ap- 
peal from the pulpit, for instance, is not usually made 
because the minister enjoys asking the people for 
money. Nor do self-sacrificing women who help to 
keep charitable institutions alive by “collecting” for 
them, usually do it becausé it is a particularly agree- 
able form of service. Such self-sacrificing persons 
are really benefiting the community of which their 
censors are a part. If it is disagreeable to be asked 
for money, it is more disagreeable to ask for it. And 
those who are willing to do that which others know 
must be done, yet say they will not do, are entitled to 
sympathetic consideration, rather than to depreciatory 
epithets and personal criticism. 


CAB 


God in Our Lives 


; IS possible to combine a belief in God’s general 

and public actings, with a good deal of practical 
atheism as regards his presence in our private and 
personal affairs. We find it easier to credit him with 
care for great things, or what seem such, than to ree- 
ognize his watchfulness over what seem the small 
and trifling matters which occupy our days and give 
us sleepless nights. This, indeed, is one of the points 
on which we come short of what Jonathan Edwards 
declares to be the substance of true religion,—that is, 
to know great things as great, and small things. as 
small, and to act on that knowledge. 

We easily mistake for great the things which 
merely make noise and stir in the world, and we 
count as small what commands but little of the pub- 
lic attention. In the first years of our era the great 
things, in this foolish sense, happened at Rome and. 
on the military frontiers of the empire. Only petty 
things were happening in Judea, among a petty peo- 
ple, and under a very subordinate ruler, a mere pro- 
pretor of a district in the province of Syria. But 
we have come, in this connéction, to realize the rela- 
tive magnitudes of what the Cwsars and their armies 
were doing and what was happening in Judea. We 
have got nearer to the true point of view, which is 
God’s. 

There is a province where doings are always of 
great interest to God and to his Son. It is the 
heart of one who has been made alive to the Father 
through Jesus Christ. To be made alive to God 
means, at least, to have God made more real to us by 
what we have seen of him in his Son. When a man 
has got so far as that, he has reason to know that 
God feels an infinite interest in him. He has invited 
God to come in and take possession of a province 
which submits itself to his sway. He has asked God 
to assume the responsibility of the well-being of that 
province, and to rid it of the enemies of hisrule. He 
has asked him to make his heart part of his kingdom, 
and not to give over until the work is done. And 
God would have to give up his very character before 
he could become indifferent to the claim thus made 
upon his gracious power and his helpfulness. Judea 
he might more easily forget, when its people have 
turned their backs upon his Son. This new Judea of 
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a Christian’s heart he cannot forget. Sooner shall the 
mother forget the child she has brought forth in pain, 
and suckled at her breast. 

We fail to realize this because God’s methods are 
e0 indirect, so hidden, They are veiled under the 
operation of secondary causes, which the understand- 
ing fancies to be sufficient explanation of what is 
happening to us, Just because we are encompassed 
by a great order of berieficence, which has its ground 
in God and his good will, therefore we leave God out 
of the question. Just because the daily bread comes 
s0 constantly, and with so little break, we fail to see 
from what hand it comes. If God only would work 
a miracle or two for us, as he did in Christ’s time, it 
would be so much easier to realize that he is doing it 
all, we think, and that nothing comes by chance or 
mere natural law. But those for whom he wrought 
the miracles did not get much good out of them, 
They ran after Jesus because they did eat and were 
‘filled, and not because a divine power was seen to go 
forth to meet the needs and heal the sicknesses of men. 

Perhaps, indeed, it is for us to get the most good 
out of the miracles who live so far away from those 
times, but who find in them the explanation of our 
needs and God’s ways of working. There is a gospel 
in the miracles for us. They are parables of our 
human want and the divine help which supplies it. 
They testify that our blindness, our lameness, our 
leprosy, our death to the great realities, are not 
beyond the power and the good will of God. They 
tell us that, if we look back upon our own lives, we 
shall find that the healer and quickener has been with 
us in our Judea, doing the same mighty works, but 
in a still more gracious way. So we find the gospel 
story, with all its loving outgoing of power, is our 
own story, because it has been written, not only for 
us, but about us, and is our biography in a very real 
sense. What Jesus began to do and to teach then 
and with them, he is going on to do and to teach 
sti:l and with us, and it is only because our eyes are 
holden that we fail to see so much. 


* When I review my by-past course of life, 
Methinks the age of miracles remains ; 

So seems the whole with wondrous mercies rife, 
Strange interposing checks to woes and pains. 
F’en as the angel loosed the apostle’s chains, 

Lighting the dungeon with a sudden ray, 

- 80, whilst I sang to God my prison strains, 

My hindrances oft fell in light away. 

The withered hand, to active vigor cured ; 

The palsy roused to motion; sight made clear; 

The sore all stanched, which many years endured ; 
Salvation heard at once by deaf cold ear ;— 

These show my Saviour power from heaven to send, 

And pledge his presence with me to the end.” 





Calling “ nicknames” is neither cour- 


Hing Nick h oad 
SE ERR teoue nor proper. There is no justifi- 


cation for it either in the editorial or the contributors’ 
pages of a religious journal, An Ohio reader has some- 
thing to say on this subject, but he seems to be in error 
as to the meaning of the term “ nickname,” and as to 
the spirit which prompts to ite use. He says: 


In your book notices for October 19, you speak of a religious 
people as “ popularly known as Campbellites.” Are they not 
known as Disciples as well? . . . Ought not The Sunday School 
Times to obey Peter’s injunction, “ Be courteous,” and shun 
wounding the feelings of a number of its devoted students by 
the use of what Webster defines as a nickname? People of 
refinement will not use nicknames. Calling this people “ Dis- 
ciples of Christ ” does not imply that they are the only disciples 
of Christ, any more than calling a party ‘“‘ Republican "’ implies 
that they are the only Republicans, Calling them “ Charch of 
Christ’ does not admit that their churches are the only churches 
of Christ, any more than “‘ Congregational ” says there are no 
other Congregational churches, or “ Baptist” means that they 
alone baptize. 


Webster defines a “ nickname” as “‘a name given in 
contempt, derision, or sportive familiarity.” There was 
certainly nothing of that sort in the editorial explana- 
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tion of the term “Christian,” as used in the volume 
of sermons by a Western pastor, as peculiarly ap- 
plicable to “the body of believers . . . popularly 
termed Campbellites.” The general designation ‘‘ Chris- 
tian,” “ Disciples,” “ Brethren,” ‘‘ Friends,” “‘ Church of 
God,” is liable to be misunderstood when used, without 
explanation, as applicable to a special body-of believers, 
or a single denomination of Christians. It is not “if 
contempt, or derision, or sportive familiarity,” that a 
popular designation of the body in question is added for 
purposes of identification. No fling is intended when 
the members of a certain denomination are spoken of as 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Arminians, Wesleyans, Hicksites, 
Albrights, Winebrennerians, or Campbellites. In the 
“ Schaff- Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,” 
the “ Disciples of Christ,” or “ Christians,” are said to be 
“sometimes called ‘Campbellites,’ or ‘Campbellite Bap- 
tists,’” In Jackson’s “‘ Concise Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge” these believers are spoken of as “com- 
monly called the Campbellites, or Campbellite Baptists.” 
No lack of courtesy is intended or shown in these words 
of explanation, and it ought not to be suspected. 


Oo 


Discovery leads to discovery. Profes- 
sor Dr. J, Rendel Harris, when at the 
convent of St. Catharine, in 1889, not 
only discovered the Apology of Aristides, but he also 
suspected that the archeological wealth of the convent 
had not been exhausted by his discovery. The Sunday 
School Times of April 22, 1898, published an account of 
a manuscript found by Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis in the 
convent of St. Catharine on Mt. Sinai, in February, 1892. 
“To Dr. Harris,” says Mrs. Lewis, “ we owed our first 
introduction to both monks and manuscripts.” It was 
shown to her by the late librarian Galaktion, amongst a 
number of other Syriac manuscripts, and as it was evi- 
dently very old, and its leaves were glued together, she con- 
cluded that her “ eyes were undoubtedly the first which 
had gazed intelligently upon it for centuries.” Many 
who read Mrs. Lewis’s account of her discovery, in The 
Sunday School Times, have doubtless forgotten it. Oth- 
ers who did not read it are hearing of it from one source 
or another, and are making further inquiry. Here, for 
instance, is a letter from a correspondent in Ohio: 


The Pour Gospels 
in Syriac 


Considerable interest has been aroused here concerning an 
ancient manuscript which, it is claimed, was discovered by 
Mrs. Lewis, widow of the Rev. 8. 8. Lewis of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, England, in St. Catharine’s Monastery on 
Mt, Sinai. Will you please tell me how you regard this re- 
port, and what you think of the manuscript? If there has 
been anything about it in your paper, I have missed it, and, as 
I give them away when I am through with them I cannot 
refer to back numbers. 

The manuscript is a palimpsest,—that is, a manuscript 
which has been twice written upon, the first writing 
having been more or less erased to make place for the 
second. In this case, the “upper, or later, writing was 
a martyrology or collection of lives of women saints.” 
The under or earlier writing contained a good portion of 
the four Gospels, in Syriac. Mrs. Lewis having gained 
the good-will of the monks, copies of every page of the 
palimpsest were obtained. By the use of a chemical 
reagent, a great deal of the faded writing was brought 
more distinctly into view. The manuscript belongs to 
a version nearly allied to that discovered by Canon 
Cureton, which has hitherto been known only from a 
single imperfect copy. Syriac being the first language 
into which the New Testament was translated, and the 
Greek text itself being “ written by men who habitually 
thought in Syriac, the early versions in this tongue have 
a closer affinity with the original text than those of 
any other can possibly have, not excepting thé old 
Latin,” Hence its great value in biblical criticism. 
Two books have been published about this discovery. 
One, from the University Press, Cambridge, England, 
1894, has the following titlepage: “ The Four Gospels 
in Syriac. Transcribed from the Sinaitic Palimpsest by 
the late Robert L. Bensly, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and by 
J. Rendel Harris, M.A., Hon, Litt.D. Dublin, Lecturer 
in Palaeography in the University of Cambridge, and by 
F. Crawford Burkitt,M.A. With an Introduction by 
Agnes Smith Lewis.” This book is of comparatively 
little use to any but the special scholar. As it seemed 
to Mrs, Lewis that the time had come when “students 
of the Bible who are not Syriac scholars should be made 
acquainted with the contents and character of this an- 
cient document,” she has therefore written “ A Transla- 
tion of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest ” (New York: Macmillan & Co, $1.90 net). 
Another book very readable, and adapted for the public 
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eve, is ‘“‘ How the Codex was Found; a Narrative of Two 
Visits to Sinai” (Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes. 
8s. 6d.,net), This is by asisterof Mrs. Lewis, Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, who was with Mrs, Lewis, and gave her 
great assistance, The Sinaitic palimpsest makes the text 
of the old Syriac version nearly complete, Dr. Nestle of 
Ulm, and Dr, Harris, believe that it is not a duplicate of 
the Curetonian, but the very first attempt at rendering the 
Gospel into Syriac, of which Tatian and the Curetonian 


are both revisions. 
_<, 3 
WSS. 
neem * 








In All Points 


By Charlotte Fiske Bates 


FTEN the struggler in some tale we hear 
Seems almost reaching out a hand to us; 

We feel at last that fellowship is near, 

That some one else has thought or acted thus, 
But, on a sudden, comes a painful jar ; 

That battler was not like us, after all. 
Where most we need him, he diverges far. 

Who is there just our conflict to forestall ? 


Lo! in the record of the guileless One 
A’peerless human sympathy is found. 
“In all points tempted just as we are,””—none 
Can pass beyond his world-embracing bound. 
A sacred reticence has failed to mark 
This sin, or that, which tempts us here or there ; 
But Christ is not a stranger in the dark, 
And, without sin, has met it everywhere. 
However isolated, then, your case, 
It is not new unto the helping Christ. 
Go to him with it, as though face to face, 
And in his al/ your need will be sufficed. 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


HO 


James’s System of Mnemonics 
By H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


HE world has had systems of mnemonics without 
end. One is reminded of what Dr. Johnson saii 
about a walking-machine invented in his day : “ When 
a man walks, he carries himself; when he uses the walk- 
ing-machine, he carries himself and the machine tov.” 
Perchance it may. be something so with a system of 
mnemonics. You have to remember the facts in order 
to suggest to you the symbol by which you were to recall 
them. You remember the number of your friend’s house, 
and that suggests to you the word which contains the 
letters which, with some little ingenious modication, 
were to stand for the digits. But I would by no means 
affirm that every system of mnemonics is useless. But a 
few years ago, a great many of us paid five dollars for 
initiation into a system which I cannot doubt proved 
very satisfactory—to the alleged inventor (although he 
was not the inventor, by any means). 

A great many people find it difficult to carry in the 
memory moral and religious lessons. Sermons elude 
their recollection, as quicksilver eludes the fingers. They 
are often lost in admiration of the preacher, while any 
impression of the discourse is absolutely lacking. I 
suppose the same trouble was found in the time of James; 
and so, in his Epistle, he has devised a system of mne- 
monics of his own. It is found in the first chapter of his 
one Epistle, verses 22-25: “‘ But be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves. For if 
any be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like 
unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass: for he 
beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he was. But whoso look- 
eth into the perfect law of liberty, and continueth thercin, 
he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, 
this man shall be blessed in his deed.” 

The illustration which he uses is certainly apt. ' I sup- 
pose we have all looked in a giass, first and last, as many 
as twenty times, if we have lived to the ordinary age of 
nian (or of woman), and yet I question whether any one 
of us can call up before himself a vivid image of his face, 
though we can call up our friends’. So one hears his 
character and his duties set forth, perhaps from the pul- 
pit. But in an hour it is as though a wet sponge had 
passed over a slate. 

Is not the reason of this forgetfulness suggested in the 
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words of James: “If any be a hearer of the word, and 
notadoer”? It is the non-doing which creates the for- 
getfulness. We lose that which we do not put to a prac- 
tical use. A child learns a rule in arithmetic, By to- 
morrow he has forgotten it; or, if he remembers it, it is 
utterly empty of meaning. We give a person directions 
as to how to proceed to a certain point. He hears, but 
how quickly he has forgotten! Now apply the principle 
of James. Let the child practice the rule, and do half a 
dozen sums according to it. Let the stranger go to the 
place he is in quest of, putting into practice the direc- 
tions which you have given him. The duty of upright- 
ness, honesty, charity, love, is illustrated and urged. The 
judgment and conscience of the hearer approve the 
teaching; but he goes to his farm and to his merchan- 
dise, and, by the next day, no moré trace of the teaching 
remains than if a gossamer, carried by the wind, had 
touched with its filament a plate of polished steel. But 
now let the man who has heard begin to practice. Let 
him exercise love, self-forgetfulness, generosity, rectitude, 
unselfishness, Let him love his neighbor as himself. 
Let him deal justly, regardless of his own interesta» Let 
him visit the poor and the sick. Let him deny himself 
time, indulgence, pleasure, ease. He will find that the 
precept which so eluded him before is now graven on his 
mind with a pen of iron and with the point of a diamond. 
All teaching that is worthy of the name, and especially 
all religious teaching, has a relation to our lives. If we 
apply it, if we rule our lives by it, we shall find that the 
precept has become a part of the mind, a part of ourselves, 
never to be dissevered. ' . 

You go to a meeting like that at Northfield; your soul 
is lifted up; you are in the heavenly places; you sigh, 
“Oh that I could always feel so, that I might always 
remember and retain what I have learned and felt here.” 
You go to your home, and try to tell some one the glo- 
rious times you had, the truths you learned, the impres- 
sions that were made upon you; but, alas! all has gone. 
You ask, “‘ Why did I forget? I thought I was going to 
be richer, more heavenly, all my life, for what I learned, 
and now it has left me; why could I not retain it?” 
Because you did not do it. If, the moment you got home, 
nay, before you got home, while you were on the way, 
you had putitin practice, if you had given it to others, to 
their souls and to their bodies, if you had begun a life of 
prayerfulness and love, then you would have remembered. 

You complain of your poor memory? If you would 
improve it, act on what you have learned; go and do it, 
and then see. 


Philadelphia. 


a> 


A Children’s Friend 


George Smith of Coalville, England 


By the Rev. James Johnston 


T THE end of June last there passed away in old 
England one of the most unassuming and strenu- 
ous philanthropists that the present generation has seen, 
George Smith was a refnarkable man, and, in some re- 
spects, @ more unique character probably never lived. 
He united, it might be said, the tenderness and unques- 
tioning devotion of a St. Francis of Assisi with the 
compassion of a Borromeo on behalf of shifting waifs on 
the tide of life. To the close of his sixty-fifth year he 
maintained a steady, persistent, and nobly successful 
crusade for the sake of neglected children, especially 
those reared in movable dwellings, who, the wide world 
over, commonly miss the hand of love and the defense 
of law. Our hero was a veritable Moses of thousands of 
such little captives exposed to ruin in body and soul by 
a brutalizing and degrading toil. 

Born of humble origin at Clayhills, Tunstall, Stafford- 
shire, in 1831, the boy Smith worked by his father’s side 
at the early age of seven years, and was ‘accustomed to 
carry forty pounds of clay on his head scarcely without 
intermission for thirteen hours daily at a wage of twelve 
cents a day, not infrequently standing by the kilns all 
night. The lad by and by attended a night school and 
an improvement society, and subsequently, by sheer en- 
deavor, rose above the intellectual level of his associates 
as one— 


“ Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of cireumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star,” 


At eighteen years of age he joined the Methodist 
Church, and afterwards became a Sunday-school teacher, 
—a plow of service to which he kept his hand upwards 
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of forty-five years. Previous to arriving at his thirtieth 
year, he undertook the reclamation of the children in the 
brick-fields, whose awful misery he had escaped, and for 
the help of whom he never rested until he had brought 
them out of the house of bondage. 

In this lay the foundations of his joy. Toward the 
young his heart overflowed with affection. It is narrated 
that in early manhood he was in the habit of apparently 
fixing his eyes upon space beyond and above him, and, 
on being taken to task by his parents and others for 
“going about gaping into the sky or at thé stars,” he at 
first acknowledged that he thought he did it from vacancy 
of mind; but later, when he was stirred with réligious 
thoughts, he said that he used to go along in the same 
way, generally repeating to himself or half aloud, “ Lord, 
thy work—teach me to do thy work.” So the period 
came when it seemed to be spoken to him, “ The chil- 
dren—that is your work.” Fully possessed of that con- 
viction, George Smith allowed nothing to divert his 
attention from the “children of Ishmael” and their 
needs; and thousands to-day revere and keep green the 
memory of their beloved, unswerving, and self-forgetful 
emancipator. 

Embarking on his humane mission in 1859, the utter- 
ances of George Smith could not wholly pass unnoticed. 
In season and out of season he expatiated on the degra- 
dation, immorality, ignorance, and suffering of children 
engaged in the brick and tile industry, showing that boys 
and girls, not more than six years of age, worked together 
from six in the morning until seven in the evening, and 
sometimes throughout the night. Not unnaturally these 

poor little ones, receiving freely of curses and blows from 
the men under whom they worked, because they were 
not quick enough in their movements, were made pre- 
maturely old or disabled. Instead of sympathy being 
given to their would-be deliverer, he met with fierce in- 
dustrial opposition, despite which he toiled unflaggingly 
on for eleven years, when at length friends rallied to his 
side. The opportunity of reading a paper upon the sub- 
ject before the Social Science Congress at Newcastle, in 
1870, aroused public interest ; and the same year he issued 
an eloquent and impassioned appeal, the first of similar 
unpretending booklets, entitled, ‘‘The Cry of the Chil- 
dren from the Brickyards of England.” In the follow- 
ing year he formulated a number of suggestions as a 
basis for legislation, and the government of the day 
passed an act providing for the inspection of brickyards, 
and the regulation of juvenile and female labor in this 
connection, by which some thirty thousand children, and 
all girls under sixteen, left the brick-fields and tile-yards 
to attend school. The earnest labors of Mr. Smith were 
recognized by the gift of a purse of sovereigns, a piece 
of plate, and an address signed by many noblemen, at a 
public meeting over which the illustrious Lord Shaftes- 
bury presided. 

The reforming hand of George Smith was next directed 
to alleviating the lot of those water nomads known as 
the children on the canal-boats. By close observation, 
he became familiar with every phase of existence among 
the population on the canals and navigable rivers of 
England, and found that old and young of both sexes 
were huddled together in filthy cabins, uneducated and 
depraved. Contributing an article to the Fortnightly 
Review in 1873, Mr. Smith computed that of the one 
hundred thousand men, women, and children afloat upon 
English rivers and canals ninety-five per cent could 
neither read nor write, ninety per cent were drunkards, 
and sixty per cent were living as men and wives un- 
married. The canal children had slipped through the 
Education Act of 1870, as its framers could take no 
notice of houses that were here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. Six years’ toil were rewarded by the passing 
of the Canal-Boats Bill, in 1877, for the registration 
of boats; and in 1884 a further law was adopted com- 
pelling the canal children to go to school in whatever 
district they might be. By its operation from thirty 
thousand to forty thousand children were brought 
within the scope of the Education and Sanitary Acts. 
Mr. Smith was‘ indefatigable in visiting the canals to 
inquire into the working of the act, and any remissness 
was promptly reported. On one of his lonely winter 
tramps by the sides of the ice-bound canals he would 
have been frozen to death but for the providential 
approach of a sagacioussheep-dog. In the course of the 
last few years the condition of the boatmen and their 
families has materially improved. 

With characteristic energy, Mr. Smith began, in 
"1879, another agitation for the education and social 
improvement of the children of the gypsies and traveling 
showmen. Though shocking disclosures of the deplor- 
ablé ignorance, overcrowding, and prowiscuous sleeping 
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of the fifty thousand children and young people repre- 
senting some twenty thousand families living in England 
in tents and on wheels were made, when the Movable 
Dwellings Bill was introduced into Parliament, in 1885, 
it was nevertheless rejected. For ten more years heroic 
exertions were put forth to save the children concerned, 
by a parliamentary enactment, from the worst conse- 
quences of their nomadic habits; but in vain George 
Smith endeavored to crown the edifice of his useful 
and honored life. Otherwise he would have died the 
happiest man in England. Doubtless the stars in their 
courses, as represented by the opposition which fought 
against him, cannot fight forever, and it has been pleas- 
antly suggested that a line should be left on George 
Smith’s tombstone to record the ultimate success of the 
measure. This friend of young suffering humanity had, 
however, a happy end. When confined to the house, 
and then to his bed during the last week or two, he used 
to say, ‘It is like Sunday,” or, “It is always Sunday 
now.” It was, in truth, a short Sunday for the long 
work-day of the life of one whose privations, toils, and 
weariness for the objects of his compassion were scarcely 
known by the world at large. 

His funeral was of ideal simplicity. The spectators 
who saw his remains borne from “The Cabin” to the 
churchyard at Crick, near Rugby, will not easily forget 
the scene. Nothing so touching ever probably occurred 
under the shadows of the old church before. Hardly a 
child, it is related, belonging to the village could have 
been absent; and they, with many of their eldera formed 
a circle around the grave, all bearing in their hands a 
bouquet of simple garden flowers. At the close of the 
burial service they joined in singing “‘ Forever with the 
Lord,” the deceased’s favorite hymn, the first verse of 
which he sat up and sang the evening before he “ fell 
asleep.” By his own request, the grave of George Smith 
was dug in the portion of ‘God’s acre” adjoining the 
village school, because, said he, “‘I shall like to hear the 
children sing.” Thus closed a child-loving ministry 
sweet with the melodies that gales from heaven awake, 
for never did a more unselfish spirit breathe. 


Darwen, Lancashire, England. 
Yoo 


Early Impressions 
By the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


¢ APA, Iam walkingrightin your footsteps,” shouted 

a child in high glee. The father turned with 
alarm, for he was traveling over a dangerous bog in order 
to shorten his journey. Unconsciously he had led his 
own boy into a place of danger. He caught the little 
fellow in his arms, and hastened back to take a round- 
about path, but one in which the child would be safe if 
it again followed him. 

It is often the undesigned examples that leave the 
most lasting influences. The moods and manners that 
leave us when we know it not ; the stinging words that 
spring to the lips without forethought; the angry looks 
that grow upon the face unbidden, the unkind deeds 
that were not planned,—these make impressions that 
eternity cannot efface. 

I stood in the cell of a murderer, who on the next day 
was to suffer the penalty of. his crime. Speaking of his 
reckless career, he said: ‘‘How could it be otherwise 
when I had such bad training? I was taught these 
things from my youth. When only four years old my 
motber poured whisky down my throat to see how I 
would act.” On the morning of his execution, I saw the 
wretched mother bid good-by to the son whom her in- 
fluence had helped to that shameful end. 

On the other hand, kind words and holy deeds, dropped 
casually by the way, leave a holy fragrance that can 
never be lost. One of the grandest women I have ever 
known, now nearing threescore years and ten, said to 
me, not long ago, ‘“‘My mother once blamed me for a 
thing which I did not do. I went to my room, and had 
a good cry over the matter, and, while I was there, 
mother came in, and said, ‘ Perhaps I was wrong; I hope 
you will forgive me.’ That made me love my mother 
twenty times more than before, and I often think to this 
day how sweet she was to me.” That good mother’s in- 
fluence is still bearing holy fruit, and the daughter’s life 
is helped by sweet memories of the childhood days. 

Children have a way of finding out what father and 
mother are. Outsiders may be deceived, but not the 
children in the home. Parental influence is remem- 
bered in after years, and the children are better or worse 
for the memories. 

York, Pa. 
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The Band of Mercy 


By Julia E. Peck 


N ISS EDITH, the teacher, sitting at her desk in 

the quiet of the afternoon, was looking sorrowfully 
over the empty benches, and feeling even more sorrowful 
than she looked. 

The sound of happy voices came to her through the 
open window, as the children, homeward bound, stopped 
in the yard for a final game of “ tag.” 

“ How can they be so happy,” thought Miss Edith, 
“ when they are so very naughty?” 

Not five minutes.since, Farmer Gray, stamping into 
the schoolroom, had said in an angry voice: 

“You must keep your young rascals off my place, or 
I will thrash every one of them.” 

“ What have they been doing?” 

“ No end of mischief, for they stone the pigeons, and 
I caught them ”— 

But Miss Edith was too much ashamed to hear any 
more, and said quietly ; 

“They shall never trouble you again.” 

And Farmer Gray had gone away muttering : 

** Just let me catch them at it!” 

At nfne o’clock the next morning Miss Edith had a 
splendid plan to propose. 

* Let us all belong to a Band of Mercy.” 

Oh, yes!” shouted the children. “ But what is it?” 

Then Miss Edith explained that all who belonged to 
a Band of Mercy promised faithfully to be kind to all 
living things, and all wear a badge. Miss Edith could 
not quite understand why the children were so wild with 
delight, until they said: 

“If we belong to a band, we can ride in a band wagon, 
and have drums and trumpets!” 

Miss Edith explained that a band, in this case, meant 
a company of people who all worked together, and 
there would be no music except, perhaps, some singing. 

The children were disappointed until they saw the 
badge,—a little trinket tied with blue ribbon. 

“We will have our meetings every Friday morning,” 
said Miss Edith, “ and will write all the reports in this 
pretty book.” 

At the first meeting the reports read something like 
this: 

“T did not pull the cat’s tail.” “I have not once 
chased Farmer Gray’s chickens, or aimed my pea-shooter 
at his pigeons.” 

While Miss Edith praised the children for being so 
thoughtful, she said it would be a good plan to help 
animals who were in trouble, to take care of those who 
were hurt, and to feed the hungry. 

After this the reports improved a little, for John told 
of a serious talk he had with his little brother about 
teasing the dog, and Henry was brave enough to speak 
to some rough boys who were abusing a cat. 

Now the real work began. It would take too long a 
time to copy all the reports, so I will choose what the 
children called “the best one,” and tell you of that. 

One day Ned was walking beside the mill-pond, when 
he saw a stake driven into the ground, Tied to the 
stake was a piece of twine. Ned pulled at the twine, 
and, as he did so, drew towards him a poor frog, whose 
leg had been fastened to the stake in this way. Ned cut 
the twine with his knife, but could not manage to untie 
the frog’s leg without hurting it, so he said gently to 
froggie: 

“Tt is better to go home with string on your leg than 
not to go home at all.” 

Just then a ragged boy jumped out from the bushes, 
and shouted : 

* Quit fooling with my frog! ” 

Ned, politely showing his badge to the ragged boy, 
explained that it was his business to care for all harm- 
less creatures. 

Now the ragged boy had never owned a pretty thing 
in all his life, and, as he looked longingly at the badge, 
he said : 

“T’d like to belong to that society.” 

“ Well, you can,” said Ned. “Our teacher said we 
might invite any child to join us, and give him a badge ; 
that is, if he is willing to work for our society.” 

How that ragged boy toiled for our Band of Mercy! 
Miss Edith said she didn’t see when be found time to do 
his work, he spent so much time in defending the ani- 
mals in the miserable street where be lived. 
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One day the ragged boy came to school,—I say ragged 
boy, but he was no longer ragged. Clothed in a new 
suit, with shiny brass buttons, and new schoolbooks 
under his arm, he presented himself. I forgot to say 
that on one of the gay brass buttons hung the little badge. 
This is the report written in Miss Edith’s book. The 
ragged boy tried to stop a rough man who was beating 
his horse. The man turned, raised his heavy whip to 
strike the boy, when the whip was jerked out of his hand 
by the good doctor, who had come up quietly and heard 
every word, 

This is what the doctor said to the ragged boy,—I will 
not stap to tell you what he said to the cruel man: “ You 
are the kind of boy I want to take care of my horse, cow, 
and chickens. If you will come and live with me, I will 
take care of you, and send you to school, and when you 
are old enough, I will make you a doctor or a missionary, 
or whatever you like.” 

This is the end of the report, but not quite the end of 
the story. 

One day the good doctor said to John (the ragged boy) : 

* Are you going to make a doctor, a lawyer, or a mis- 
sionary, when you grow up?” 

Jobn replied promptly : 

“T am going to be an editor, and have a paper which 
will be full of stories and reports about kindness to 
animals.” 

The doctor said: 

“ We need just such a paper now. Don’t wait till you 
grow up. I’ll get you a printing-press, and you may ask 
the other fellows to help you.” 

The “other fellows” were delighted to help, partly 
because they liked to see their “ pieces” in print, and 
partly because the doctor gave prizes of books about 
animals for all the best stories. 

John called his paper The Band of Mercy Review, 
and the mothers of the school children subscribed for it. 

Sometimes grown people wrote for the paper, but most 
of the stories and reports were written by the children, 
—Miss Edith sending in every week the report of her 
Friday meetings. 

You may believe that all the animals, wild and tame, 
for miles around our village, now lead a safe and happy 
life ! 

Northampton, Mass. 
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A “Feast of Tabernacles” Exercise 


OSKITRO 


NE of the prominent workers in the ‘‘ Wesley Chapel 
Sunday-school ” of Washington, District of Colum- 

bia, suggests that an exercise recently used in that school, 
and entitled “The Feast of Tabernacles,” would be 
“just as appropriate as a thanksgiving exercise” for 
some other Sunday than one in the early fall. A leaf- 
let was printed and distributed, announcing place and 
date. It contained, also, a Scripture reading from 
Leviticus 23 : 33-48, and this statement: ‘“ Admission 
will be by ticket, and those who cannot come are re- 
quested to send their excuse written on the back of the 
ticket. One extra ticket will be issued to each member 
of the school, for any friend they wish to bring with 
them. No pains will be spared to make the feast a 
memorable occasion in the history of our school.” All 
were “ requested to observe these rules for the week of 
the feast,” beginning with Sunday, and ending with the 
second Sunday: “1. Spend five minutes each day in 
thinking of the goodness of God and of the blessings he 
has given you. 2, Spend five minutes each day in 
thanking God for his goodness and blessings. 3. Tell 
some different person each day of some good thing you 
have received from God. 4. Pray frequently during the 
week for the success of the feast and for the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in our school.” They were also urged 
to be promptly in their places in Sunday-school on the 
second Sunday morning, at a special and earlier bour 
than usual, “ready to give or to receive, as the Lord 
shall command.” This was the arrangement of Scrip- 
ture passages used in the exercise, and saying of the feast, 


IT SHALL BE 
A FEAST OF INGATHERING. 
And the feast of harvest, the firstfruits of thy labors, 
which thou hast sown in the field: and the feast of ingath- 
ering (Exod. 23 : 16). 


A FEAST OF PRAISE. 
And thou shalt rejoice in thy feast, thou, and thy son, 
and thy daughter, and thy manservaut, aud thy maidser- 
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vant, and the Levite, the stranger, and the fatherless, 
and the widow, that are within thy gates (Deut. 16 : 14), 


A FEast OF INSTRUCTION, 

And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy chil- 
dren, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up (Deut. 6 : 7). 


A Feast OF RECONCILIATION. 

Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee; 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift (Matt. 5 : 23, 24). 


A FEAST OF OFFERINGS. 
Every man shall give as he is able, according to the 


blessing of the Lord thy God which he hath given thee 
(Deut. 16 : 17), 


A FEAST OF SALVATION. F 
In the last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood 

and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me, 
and drink (John 7 : 37). 

A Fast oF THE HOLY Sprrir. 
* And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daugh- 
ters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, 
your young men shall see visions: and also upon the ser- 
vants and upon the handmaids in those days will I pour 
out my Spirit (Joel 2 : 28, 29). 


The principal day was the second Sunday. In the 
week preceding, “all through the intervening days the 
celebration was in the minds and hearts of many mem- 


* bers of the Sunday-school. On the Friday preceding 


it,” the writer continues, “a consecration service was 
held for teachers and those scholars who were members 
ofthe church, At nine on Sunday morning we gathered 
for the Feast of Praise, a service of prayer, praise, and 
testimony which always precedes our Sunday-school ex- 
ercises, but beginning fifteen minutes earlier on this 
occasion to give more time. Then, us we sang ‘Glory 
to God, peace on the earth’ (the Lohengrin Wedding 
March), the intermediate department entered, and the 
two classes—one of boys, one of girls—to be transferred 
took their places with their new teachers at the altar- 
rail, and a few words of welcome, with a short but im- 
pressive charge to the teachers, were given. This was 
followed by the Feast of Instruction, a brief review of 
preceding lessons, the Band of Hope and the primary 
class having parts in this exercise.” 

The Feast of Reconciliation was “a novel feature,” as 
will be seen in the writer’s description of it, and one, 
possibly, which might not always be a popular method, 
implying “differences” asitdoes. Still, there isa hintin 
it. ‘* A half-dozen ‘peacemakers,’ boys and girls selected 
for their uniform kindliness of manner, passed, on dainty 
trays, small honey-cakes, suggestive both of the manna 
in the wilderness and the land flowing with milk and 
honey. When all had been served, they were asked to 
seek out any with whom they had a difference, and, 
sharing the cake with them, to become ‘ reconciled.’ 
This was rendered still more effective by a fact learned 
and related by the superintendent, that one young lady, 
in coming to the service, had felt that she could not enter 
into it heartily without first making her peace with an- 
other, from whom she had been estranged; that she had 
at once done so, and also told her teacher and her class 
of the peace that it brought to her heart, Those, who 
had no such need shared their cake with friends in love- 
feast fashion.” 

Next in order was the Feast of Offerings, in which the 
same children again passed their trays to receive gifts of 
fruits and flowers and of money from each class “ for any 
special object designated on its envelope.” The Feast 
of Salvation “ brought an invitation to those who wished 
to seek the Lord Jesus;” and at the Feast of the Holy 
Spirit many persons “ filled the altar, to renew their con- 
secration vows, and to receive the blessing promised in 
the text from Joel.” The service closed with “ announce- 
ments of a social reunion on the following Monday even- 
ing, and a special evangelistic meeting for all the Sunday- 
school, a Chautauqua salute to four bright little Chinese 
visitors, formerly members of the school; a song by the 
intermediate department, and a verse of benediction. 
We are sure that the memory of this meeting will linger 
with all who took part. Nearly every member of the 
school, including the Home Department, was present. 
Banners marked the seats of the classes. The decora- 
tions of golden-rod and long branches of forest trees were 
very effective. The order was good, and especially no- 
ticeable was the quick return to attention after an inter- 
ruption, such as the calling out of the Band of Hope, or 
the moving about during the love-feast.” 
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-Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1895 


1, October 6.—The Time of the Judges. ..................ceecseessee Judg. 2 : 1-12, 16 





2, October 13.—The Triumph of Gideon...................cc00sseee00+ Judg. 7: 13-23 
3. October 20.—Ruth’s Choice.................c0000 see ... Ruth 1 : 14-22 
4. October 27.—The Child Samuel ................0..ccccceecseereeeveneee 


5. November 3.—Samuel the Judge..... .... 
6. November 10.—Saul Chosen King. 





7. November 17.--Saul Rejected. ................-sccssesecssesses seseeee 1 Sum, 15 : 10-23 
8. November 24.—The Woes of Intemperance................-.....-+ Isa. 5 * 11-23 
9. December 1.—David Anointed King.............. 1 Sam. 16 : 1-13 


10. December 8.—David and Goliath. ...0.0.....0.......cccceceeeeoees 18am. 17 : 38-51 
11. December 15.— David and Jonathan......1 Sam. 20 : 32-42 
12. December 22.—The Birth of Christ.................ccccccccseneeseeeeeees Luke 2 : 8-20 
13. December 29.--Review. 
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Study 23.—David the Outlaw 
1 Samuel 21-31. 


I. THE ORGANIZED MATERIAL. 

We have here, at first sight, a mass of details related only 
in order of time. A careful noting of these data shows that 
the writer was guided in his selection of incidents by the 
comprehending thought of the providential guidance of 
David's life. This period of outlawry was a hard experience, 
but it was of service to David in many ways. It touches 
upon his rapid flight to. Nob (21 : 1-9), thence to Philistia, 
and thence back to Adullam, where a band of devoted fol- 
lowers soon collects (21: 10 to 22:2; 1 Chron. 12: 8-18). 
He places his parents in safety, then begins his wandering, 
hunted life in Judah (22: 3-5). On the whole, David isin close 
relations with the common people (2 Sam. 5:2; 1 Sam. 30: 
26-31), who believed in his future (1 Sam. 25 : 28, 29), yet inci- 
dents of base treachery are not lacking, in the case of the men 
of Keilah, which he had rescued, and of the Ziphites among 
whom he was dwelling (chaps, 23, 26). Saul was vindictive. 
His first burst of rage spent itself upon Ahimelech and the 
priests at Nob (22 : 6-23), but he never forgets that David is 
a rival, and treats him as an enemy (23: 6 to 24: 22; 26: 
1-25). David eludes Saul with varying success, but finally 
loses heart, because of Saul’s greater resources (24:2; 26:2; 
comp. 22: 2; 27 : 2), and retires to the kingdom of Gath, in 
Philistia, entering the service of King Achish. He is #- 
signed, as a home, the city of Ziklag, near Beersheba (comp. 
Neh. 11:28; also Josh. 15: 28, 31), and here he lives for some 
time’ (comp. 1 Sam. 27 :7 with 29 : 3) as an independent 
prince, constantly receiving accessions from the subjects of 
Saul (1 Chron. 12: 1-7, 20-22). In course of time, the Philis- 
tine confederacy determines to make war upon Israel. The 
jealousy and wariness of the Philistine chiefs relieve David 
frora his obligation to fight with Achish. Returning to Zik- 
lag, he finds it despoiled, but by prompt and vigorous action 
he recovers his possessions, and takes much spoil, with which 
he rewards his countrymen who had befriended him in his 
time of need (28: 11 to 30: 31). Saul’s forebodings of evil 
drive him to despair (28:3-25). The armies face each other 
on the great plain of Esdraeion (28:4; 29:1,11). The 
Philistines are victorious, Israel utterly routed, and Saul and 
his sons slain (31 : 1-13). 

II. Topics ror Stupy anv Discussion. 

These eleven chapters of 1 Samuel are covered by this 
study for a double reason: the next set of International les- 
sons in the Old Testament begins with 2 Samuel, making it 
desirable to complete our survey of this book; and within 
these chapters are related several incidents of importance to 
our-understanding of Jonathan, the subject of the current 
International lesson. The material will be considered wholly 
from a biographical point of view. 

1, Jonathan. “The most heroic and engaging personality 
in the annals of ancient Israel” (McCurdy). (1.) His promi- 
nent traits of character.. If we gather up all the references to 
Jonathan, and classify them, we have a striking portraiture. 
Notice, among other traits, his courage,—equal to all kinds 
of tests (14: 1-14; 20:10, 32; 14:43: “I did certainly 
taste ...inmy hand; herel am; I willdie.” Not a lament, 
but a heroic act of self-sacrifice for the sake of the people) ; his 
soundness of judgment (14: 27-30), his genuinely religious atti- 
tude (14: 6,12; 19:5; 20: 13, 42); hisgreat-hearted unselfish- 
ness, which led him to recognize, submit to, and promote, the 
evident leadings of divine Providence (23: 16-18 ; 20: 13-17); 
his trustful affection, which was so reliable. He is a well- 
balanced man: his tenderness is not merely sentimental, his 
force and conrage not the sccon:paniment and result of over- 


Weeving pride. Jonathon comes perilously near being the 


* 20:3; 
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finest character in the Old Testament. (2.) His relations 
with David. Our first thought is of their mutual affection. 
Consider the light that the remarkable expressions of 23 : 16; 
18: 1, and 2 Samuel 1 : 26, throw upon it,—its unsel- 
fishness, freedom from distrust or envy, persistence, recog- 
nition of the highest qualities of the other. Consider what 
were the elements in each personality that supplemented the 
other. How far may we suppose that this close intimacy 
with Jonathan was a positive factor in the development of 
David? (3.) His relations with Saul. That of a strong, 
steady, clear-eyed man, with a vacillating, disheartened, 
unreliable man; that of a patient son to a peevish father, 
recognizing his right to initiate action, but seeking to wisely 
influence his will. Notice Jonathan’s devotion even to shar- 
ing a fate which he foresaw. 

2. The Development of David. Ig regard to David, this 
material is rich in suggestion, but we must remember that it 
describes only one of the stages of development in a life of 
abundant experience. It is transitional. (1.) As a ruler and 
leader. He attracted to himself a band of six hundred men, 
who, although not a set of “ brigands who lived by plundering 
Judah” (Renan), were stern, rude warriors, They were 
under his control (25 : 13, 35; 24: 4,7} 26: 8, 11, 15), fol- 
lowed his fortunes (27 : 2, 3), and were greatly augmented in 
number while he lived at Ziklag (1 Chron. 12 : 1-7, 19-22), 
where he was really an independent chieftain. These ex- 
periences were of great value to the future ruler. (2.) Asa 
sovereign over Israel. He was a champion of those who were 
in distress (23 : 1-5), a “ wall by night and day” to peaceful 
shepherds (25.: 15, 16), in close touch with those who lived 
near the scene of his wanderings (30 : 26-31), generally 
recognized by the people, and even by Saul, as the one man 
who should stand at the head of Israel (25: 28-31; 2 Sam. 
5:2; 1 Sam. 23 : 17; 24:20; 26:25). He mast have 
known this himself, and therefore endeavored to draw clostr 
to his people. (3.) In his religious experience. An interest- 
ing and difficult subject of thought. He uses deceit with 
considerable freedom (20: 5, 6; 21: 2, 5, 8,13; 27: 10-12), 
is ready to execute bloody deeds of vengeance (25 : 13, 21, 22, 
33) or of conquest (27 : 9), appears to lose his confidence in 
God's care (27:1), and seems to have a very primitive con- 
ception of the range of Jehovah’s influence (26:19). On 
the other hand, he gives evidence of genuine religious con- 
ceptions (20 : 42; 23: 4, 10,11,18; 24: 6, 10,15; 25:32-34, 
26: 9,19), at least from the standpoint of that day. Tie 
subject presents no difficulties of serious import, providing 
we remember that we should not expect David to have 
developed a fully rounded character, nor to be without his 
ups and downs. 

3. Saul. We have already considered the elements of suc- 
cess and of failure in Saul’s career. These chapters serve 
only to complete the tale of a melancholy failure. Saul is 
vindictive (23 : 23; 26:2; 27: 4), unjust (22: 6-19), super- 
stitious (28 : 3-25). At the same time they show us glimpses 
of the brave, affectionate, noble nature (24 : 16-21 ; 26: 21-25) 
of the Saul of early years. He takes his place in history 
among the “ might-have-beens.” 


Sex 
Lesson nu, December 15, 1895 


David and Jonathan 


GoLDEN Text: There is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.—Prov. 18 : 24. 


(1 Sam. 20 : 32-42. Memory verses: 41, 42.) 
Study connection in ] Samuel 20 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

32 And Jén’a-than answered 32 And Jonathan answered Saul 
Saul his father, and said unto his father, and said unto him, 
him, Wherefore shall he be slain ? Wherefore should he be put to 
what hath he done? death? what hath he done? 

38 And Saul cast a javelin at And Saul cast his spear at him 
him to smite him: whereby to smite him: whereby Jona- 
Jén’a-than knew that it was de- than knew that it was deter- 
termined of his father to slay mined of his father to put 
David. David to death. So Jonathan 

34 So Jén’a-than arose from the arose from the table in fierce 
table in fierce anger, and did eat anger, and did eat no meat 
no meat the second day of the the second day of the month : 
month ; for be was grieved for for he was grieved for David, 
Da’vid, because his father had because his father had done 
done him shame. him shame. 

35 § And it came to pass inthe 3% And it came to pass in the 
morning, that Joén’a-than went morning, that Jonathan went 
out into the field at the time ap- out into the field ' at the time 
pointed with Da’vid, and a little appointed with David, and a 
lad with him. 36 little lad with him. And he 

36 And he said unto his lad, said unto his lad, Run, find 
Run, find out now the arrows now the arrows which I shoot. 
which I shoot. And as the lad And as the lad ran, he shot an 
ran, he shot an arrow. beyond arrow *bé@ond him. And 
him. « when the lad was come to the 
37 And when the lad was come place of the arrow which Jona- 
to the place of the arrow which than had shot, Jonathan cried 
Jén’a-than had shot, Jén’a-than after the lad, and said, Is not 
cried after the lad, end said, Is the arrow beyond thee? And 
not the arrow beyond thee? Jonathan cried afier the lad, 

38 And Joén’a-than cried after Make speed, haste, stay not. 
the lad, Make speed, baste, stay And Jonathan's lad gathered 


34 


37 


38 





1Ur, to the place * Heb. making i pass over him. 


not. And Jén‘a-than's lad gath- 
ered up the arrows, and came to 
his master. 

39 But the lad knew not any 
thing: only Jén’a-than and Da’- 
vid knew the matter. 

40 And Jén’a-than gave his 
artillery unto his lad, and said 
unto him, Go, carry them to the 
city. 

41 ¥ And as soon as the lad was 
gone, Dé’vid arose out of a place 
toward the south, and fell on his 
face to the ground, and bowed 
himself three times: and they 
kissed one another, and wept one 
with another, until Da’vid ex- 
ceeded, 

42 And Jén’a-than said to 
Da’vid, Go in peace, forasmuch 
as we have sworn both of us in 
the name of the Lorp, saying, 
The Lorp be between me and 
thee, and between my seed and 
thy seed for ever. And he arose 
and departed: and Joén’a-than 
went into the city. 





































up the arrows, and came to his 
39 master. But the lad knew not 
any thing: only Jonathanand 
David knew the matter. And 
Jonathan gave his weapons 
unto his lad, and said unto 
him, Go, carry them to the 
city. And as soon as the lad 
was gone, David arose ' out of 
a place toward the South, and 
fell on his face to the ground, 
and bowed himself three 
times: and they kissed one 
another, and wept one with 
another,until David exceeded. 
42 And Jonathan said to David, 
Go in peace, forasmuch as we 
have sworn both of usin the 
name of the Lorp, saying, The 
Lorp shall be between me and 
thee, and between my seed 
and thy seed, for ever. *And 
he arose and departed: and 
Jonathan went into the city. 


40 


41 


1 Heb. from beside the South, Or, as read by the Sept., from beside the 


mound, *Ch, xxi, 1 in Heb. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ food” for“ meat” in verse 
34, and “ Jehovah” for’ the Lonp" wherever it occurs. 


AS» 


Lesson Plan 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: 


and Analysis 
The Very Present Helper. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble,—Psa, 46 : 1 


Lesson Topic: 
OUTLINE: 


Dairy Home READINGS: 
M.—1 Sam. 
T.—1 Sam. 
W.—1 Sam. 
T.—1 Sam. 
P.—1 Sam. 20: 
S.—1 Sam. 20: 
S.—2 Sam. 1: 


20: 
18: 
19: 
20: 


i-5- 
iJ. 
1-10. 
11-23. 


17-27. 


32-42. 
The friendship begun. 
Jonathan's care for David. 


24-31. 


Help through Mutual Friendliness. 


1. Saul’s Enmity, vs. 32-34. 
2. Jonathan's Pidelity, vs. 35-40. 
3- David's Departure, vs. 41, 42. 


David and Jonathan. 


David in danger. 
The covenant. 
Saul’s anger against David. 

David's lament for Jonathan. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association.) 


- 


Lesson 


Analysis 


I. SAUL’S ENMITY. 


1. Enmity Tested : 
Jonathan . . . said, . 
(32.) 
bt 7 hg then wilt thou... 


He said, Why, what evil hath he done? (Matt. 27 


2. Enmity Proved : 


Jonathan knew that it was 
death (33). 


. . Wherefore should he be put to death f 


slay David without a cause? (1 Sam. 


: 23.) 


determined ...to put David to 


He said, I will smite David even to the wall (1 Sam. 18 : . 


He knew that for envy they had delivered him up (Matt. 27 


3- Enmity Resented : 


: 18). 


Jonathan arose from the table in fierce anger (34), 
Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce (Gen. 49 : 7). 


Are ye wroth 
7:23.) 
II. 


because I made a man every whit whole? (John 


JONATHAN'S FIDELITY. 


a 
1. In Keeping his Appointment : 


Jonathan went out .. 


Thou shaltgo... 
Faithful isthe, .. . 


. at the time appointed with David (35). 
to the place... . 
who will also do it (1 Thess. 5 : 24). 


And I will shoot (1 Sam. 20 : 19, 20). 


2. In Communicating his Information : 


Jonathan cried, .. 
If I say thus; 


. Js not the arrow beyond thee? (37.) 
. the Lord hath sent thee awa 


(1 Sam, 20: 


22). 
Am I become your enemy, because i tell you the truth? (Gal. 4:16.) 


3- In Maintaining his Secrecy : 
The lad knew not any thing : 


(39). 


He that is of a faithful spirit concealeth the matter (Prov. 11 


only Jonathan and David knew 


: 13). 


Tell no man that thou hast signified these things to me (Acts 23 ; 22). 


Ill. 


DAVID’S DEPARTURE. 


1. From Loving Companionship : 


As soon as the lad was gone . 


. they kissed one another (41). 


Jonathan loved him as his own oot (1 Sam. 18 : 1). 
Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women (2 Sam. 


1 : 26). 
2. With Overwhelming Grief : 
They... 


wept one with another, wntil David exceeded (41). 


They lifted up their voice, and wept again (Ruth 1 : 14). 
They all wept sore, and fell on Paul's neck (Acts 20 : 37). 


3. With Loving Benedictions : 
Go in peace, . 


. the Lord shall be between me and thee (42). 


Go in peace : and the God of Israel grant Hy ‘areas (1 Sam. 1 : 17). 
And now I commend you to God (Acts 20 : 


<3... 


Verse 32.—‘‘ Wherefore should 
enmity ; Ay ) David's jropardy ; 


he be put to death?” (1) Saul’s 


(3) Jonathan's magnanimity. 
Verse 33.—“‘ Whereby Jonathan knew.’ 
) An unwelcome lesson learned. 


(1) A cruel demonstration 


—**He was grieved for David.” (1) Sincere love; (2) 

Serious dificulty: (3) Heartfelt grief. 
Verse 35.—* Jonathan went out...at the time mted.” (1) 
The appointed time ; (2) The fraternal purpose; (3) The punctual 


fulfilment 


Verse 39.—** The lad knew not any thing.” 
(2) The lad's participation ; 

Verse 41.—"“They kisseu one another, and wept.” 
ot tpremes ; 


ment; 


(2) The sorrow ex 
Verse 4.—"Go in peace. 


(1) The men’s arrange- 
(3) The information conveyed 
(1) The love 


ricnced 
(|) The necessity of separation ; (2) 
Separation. 


The pain of separation ; (3) The trust at 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


' Lesson Surroundings 


HE Successive Narratives.—The sixteenth chapter 
gives an account of the beginning of David's public 
career. It leads up to a situation in which David is perma- 
nently attached to the court of Saul, Presumably the writer 
had in mind a period of time covering many of the events 
narrated in the following chapters. Then the narrative in 
17: 1 to 18 : 5 gives an account of the beginning of David's 
military career. Commencing at some point in the situation 
pictured in the previous narrative, it leads up to a situation 
in which David is in covenant with Jonathan, and is an ac- 
tive and popular officer under Saul, In this description (18 : 
1-5), the writer certainly had in mind many of the details 
that follow. In the next narrative (18 : 6-30), the writer, 
starting from a point in this situation, recounts the beginnings 
of David’s career as a leader in Israel. Judging by the 
number of Philistine campaigns mentioned, and other similar 
digns, the account covers two or three years or more. The 
facts emphasized are Saul’s high appreciation of David, and 
yet more his insane jealousy of him ; and, in contrast, David's 
ateady fidelity, and his wisdom, his ability, his success, his 
popularity with all, even the members of Saul’sfamily. This 
leads up to 4 situation in which David is the son-in-law of 
the king, feared and hated by him, but with a reputation that 
is precious in Israel (18 : 28-30), Starting in this situation 
is a longer narrative (19:1 to 22:5) recounting the series 
of events that led to the beginning of David’s life as an out- 
law. He was in continual danger from Saul. He was pro- 
tected at first by the faithfulness of his friend and his wife, 
the son and the daughter of the king (19: 1-17); then he 
took sanctuary with the prophets (19 : 18-24); later, he fled 
to the priests (21: 1-9), and then to the Philistines (21 : 
10:15). The narrative emphasizes the fact that David did 
not become an outlaw willingly or recklessly, but was driven 
to it in order to protect the lives of his innocent relatives and 
friends (22: 1,3). In these trying times the faithful friend- 
ship of Jonathan gives brightness to the otherwise dark pic- 
ture. An incident in that friendship constitutes our lesson. 

Tue Revative Aces or Davin And JoNATHAN.—Jona- 
than’s younger brother, Ishbosheth, was about ten years older 
than David (2 Sam. 2: 10; 5:4), If we guess that David 
was about twenty years old when he slew the giant, Jonathan 
about fourteen or fifteen years older, and Saul, perhaps, a 
little less than sixty, we shall be near enough to the truth for 
practical purposes. At the time of the incident of the lesson, 
all the parties are perhaps three or four years older. 

Tue BEGINNING OF THE FRIENDsHIP.—The account of 
this (18 : 1, 3, 4) is as specific as possible. David, after slay- 
ing Goliath, and after participating also, doubtless, in the 
rout of the Philistines that followed, was brought into Saul’s 
presence. The king, ungenerously ignoring their former ac- 
quaintance, asked David whose son he was. Jonathan was 
looking on. When David simply replied, “ The son of thy 
servant Jesse the Bethiehemite,” Jonathan found something 
80 fine in the reply that he fell in love with David instantly. 

= 
Critical Notes 


Things have progressed so far that Saul has openly directed 
that David be put todeath (19:1). Jonathan has interceded, 
with the effect of restoring David to favor (19: 2-7). David 
has again aroused Saul’s jealousy by his. great deeds (19 : 8). 
Saul has resumed his practices against David's life (19 : 9- 
24), but without letting Jonathan know (20: 1-3). David 
and Jonathan have agreed upon a plan by which David shall 
be informed whether there is hope of another reconciliation 
with Saul. They assume that Saul will expect David to be 
in attendance at the feast of the new moon, and may then 
earry out his designs against him. So Jonathan excused 
David from attendance. Saul missed David, and Jonathan 
explained his absence. This called forth a storm of abuse 
from Saul, closing with a requirement that Jonathan produce 
David, as a man worthy of death. The lesson begins with 
Jonathan's reply to this. 

Verse 32.—Jonathan answered: Saul was king, and Jona- 
than wes subject. Saul represented constituted authority. 
In the protest he made, Jonathan was doing his duty as a 
subject, not less than practicing fidelity asa friend. Once 
before he had interfered in the same way, and with the hap- 
piest results (19 : 3-6).— What hath he done? Saul has just 
stated the political reasons why David should be put to death 
(vs. 30,31). David is more popular in Israel than the house 
of Saul. He is a dangerous rival. In Saul’s mind, that is a 
sufficient reason for getting rid of him. David has been pub- 
licly anointed for some mission, and who knows but his mis- 
sion may be to reign? Jonathan insists that David shall 
not be put to death simply to get him out of the way. He 
shall not be executed unless he has done something to de- 
serve it. 

Verse 38.—Saul cast his spear: The ect of a man who had 


eee 3 


no reasonable answer to make. Saul’s argument had just 
been that if David lived he would supplant Jonathan, and 
now Saul, in his anger, attempts to slay that same Jonathan. 
But we should not be too severe on Saul. The possession of 
constituted authority is apt to turn a man’s head. Every 
holder of a petty office resents any attempt to withstand con- 
stituted authority as embodied in his person. But constituted 
authority discredits itself when it resents the attempt of a 
just man to prevent injustice. 

The verb here used cannot mean merely that Saul bran- 
dished the spear threateningly (see the use of the same word 
in Jer. 16:13; 22: 26, 28; Jonah 1: 4, 5, 12, 15; Ezek. 
32:4). It follows that Jonathan’s place at table was at some 
distance from Saul’s, The attempts so to interpret verse 25 
as to place Jonathan beside the king are unsuccessful.+ 
Whereby: The connective in the Hebrew is simply the con- 
junction “and.” Jonathan drew his inferences from other 
circumstances as well as from the hurling of the spear.— 
Determined: The exact meaning is that it was a fioality. 
There was no hope that Saul would change his mind. 

Verse 34.—Jonathan arose: In verse 25 the same verb is 
Aranslated “stood up.” We have a glimpse at ancient eti- 
quet. It was the correct thing for Jonathan, and presumably 
for the other younger members of the royal family, to stand 
till Saul and Abner were seated. Afterward Jonathan had 
taken his seat, but now he rose and left the table.—Jn fierce 
anger: He had several good reasons for anger,—the insult 
offered to himself, the attempt upon his life, the unworthy 
conduct of his royal father, the thought of his shame when 
he should report that conduct to his friend, his anxiety for 
Israel, now that such unkingly deeds were being wrought by 
Israel’s king.— Was grieved for David: But his strongest feel- 
ing was for his friend,—the perils to which he would now 
be exposed, the ceasing of their delightful companionship,— 
Had done him shame: Yet it was the disgrace cast upon his 
friend that he chiefly felt; that, rather than the danger or 
the harm, David’s reputation was challenged. A stain was 
placed on his honor, 

Verses 35-37.—Jnto the field: The open country, away from 
town and camp. His archery practice would account for his 
going out, and perhaps avert suspicion.— The time appointed : 
According to the margin, the appointed place. Suppose we 
prefer the more general phrase, “to his appointment with 
David.” At all events, he went within hearing of the place 
where he knew that David was hiding.—A (little lad with him: 
No doubt that boy just enjoyed it. When he got back, he 
told the other boys what fun it was to go shooting with the 
prince. And when the prince permitted him to go home 
alone with the bow and arrows, that was a mark of confidence 
that raised him high in his own estimation.—Beyond him: 
The margin of the Revised Version has “ making it pass over 
him,” which would be correct if the “ over” were omitted. 
He shot in such a direction that he would have a chance to 
speak the words that would be a signal to David.—Js not the 
arrow beyond thee? Very likely the boy had his eye on the 
arrow, and wondered why the prince should tell him that; 
but David, in his hiding-place, did not wonder, The words 
merely told him that he had judged Saul more correctly than 
had his friend. 

Verses 38-40.— Make speed, etc.: He is now impatient to 
put matters.in shape so that he can see David.—Carry them 
to the city: He thus contrives to get rid of the presence of 
the lad; otherwise he perhaps would not have risked his 
bow out of his own hands. 

Verses 41, 42.—The lad went in, and David, having arisen 
from the direction of the South, fell on his face, ete.: This is close 
translation. No doubt David appeared “as soon as the lad 
was gone,” but the account does not say so; it only says that 
the lad went in, that is, disappeared in the direction of the 
city.— Bowed himself three times: Jonathan had never seemed 
to David so royal as at that moment. David did not know 
the details of what had happened, but he knew that, fugitive 
as he was, his friend the prince had risked his own position 
and life for him. When the subject had done homage to the 
prince, then the two friends kissed, and wept one with an- 
other.— Until David exeeeded: Strictly, magnified. It is com- 
monly understood to mean that he magnified his weeping; 
that is, wept exceedingly.—Jonathan said: The interview 
must have been brief, otherwise it would have helped put 
the pursuers on David's track.—Go in peace: Their friendship 
would remain, even if David was forced into an attitude of 
enmity to Jonathan’s family.—Forasmuch as: This connec- 
tive seems to assume that it was perhaps Jonathan’s duty, in 
the circumstances, to arrest David, but that he let him go on 
account of the oath they had sworn. Perhaps the preferable 
view is that Jonathan, in his deep emotion, leaves something 
unsaid: “We will keep that which we have sworn,” or, 
“The Lord be witness of that which we have sworn,” or, 
“ We shall take comfort in that which we‘have sworn.” A 
summary of the oath they had sworn follows. A fuller 
account of this oath is given in verses 12-17. It bound their 
descendants as well as themselves. 

Through the dark years that followed, Jonathan seems to 
have been faithful to the oath and to the deep feeling that 
prompted it. Du.vid, however, became worldly-minded. 
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When his friend died heroically in battle, David celebrated 
him in song, but for years, it seems, neglected to look after 
the child his friend had left. In later years, however, when 
David was repentant for the great sin into which, through 
his worldliness, he had sunk, and when he remembered the 
covenant of his God, he also remembered his covenant with 
his friend (2 Sam. 9), 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
ASS 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. P 


ONATHAN and David seem to have first met immedi- 

ately after the incident of David's braving and overcoming 
Goliath. He was with his father when the young hero came 
from the field, with the head of the giant hanging from his 
hand, and answered Saul’s inquiries as to his parentage. 
“ When he had made an end of spéaking,” we are told, “the 
soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and Jona- 
than loved him as his own soul.” Taking off his long outer, 
sleeveless tunic, the sign of his dignity, he gave it to David, 
adding all his arms and warlike trappings, including his 
sword, his bow, and the girdle that finished the equipment 
of a fighting man, as if such a hero could not be too much 
honored, ¢@ 

The fortunate young brave was incorporated with Saul’s 
personal following. But his glory was to be almost fatal to 
him; the praises of his valor by the bands of women who 
came out to welcome back Saul from one of his forays rousing 
afresh the unhealthy brain-excitement of the king, which 
now took the form of jealousy of the popular favorite,—thanke, 
we may fancy, to the brogding remembrance of the doom 
pronounced by Samuel. So dark did his suspicions become, 
in fact, that twice over he seemed about to hurl his javelin 
at David, who only escaped by darting from his presence. 

The paroxysms of fury soon, however, passed, and David 
was able to continue near him, acting so prudently as to give 
no ground for their return. Henceforth, however, he was 
exposed to growing danger, for everything alike was read in 
the light of diseased distrust of him. Almost impossible 
feats of war were demanded of him in the hope that he would 
thus be killed; but he so fulfilled them that Saul, according 
to a promise, had to make him his son-in-law,—a result which 
added fuel to the fire of his jealous fear. Craft failing, Saul 
now incited his attendants to kill him, but the friendship of 
Jonathan protected him. Sending David out of the way, he 
went in to his father, and pleaded so earnestly that the emo- 
tional king was won over, and, in his kindly frankness, swore 
that the life of the threatened one was henceforth safe. 

After a fresh success of David against the enemy, however, 
the wild terrors of the brain once more burst out so alarm- 
ingly that Saul, under their influence, at last actually hurled 
his javelin at him while he was playing on his harp to soothe 
the poor king’s cerebral excitement, Escaping the speur, 
David fied to his house, and was abie, with the help of 
Michal, Saul’s daughter and his wife, to get away, in the 
night, to Samuel at Ramah, where he found concealment in 
a school of the prophets, Successive emissaries, sent by Saul 
to arrest him, when his retreat was discovered, shrank from 
doing so, the body of young prophets, with the dreaded Sam- 
uel at their head, appearing to protect him. Nor was Saul 
himself, on coming to seize him, more successful, the pro- 
phetic impulse caught from the venerable throng overpower- 
ing him also. 

The fugitive, however, found it wise to flee from Ramah to 
Jonathan to seek his good offices; and it was arranged that 
Jonathan should watch his father’s mood towards David, ud 
give him warning if he continued hostile. It was u-ual for 
him to eat with the king on the night of each new moon, or 
month, and his absence was noticed by Saul, But the excuse 
made for him by Jonathan, that he had asked leave to go 
home to the yearly feast of his family, so far from satisfying 
his father, roused him to a fit of jealous rage against Jona- 
than himself, as madly allied with one who would hereafter 
supplant him in the kingdom. He must send and fetch him 
instantly, that he might be put todeath. A gentle remon- 
strance only kindled greater excitement. The spear, always 
beside the king’s seat, was seized as the only reply, and Jona- 
than, next moment, had to flee for his life till the paroxysm 
was past. 

It was clear that the destruction of David had become a 
settled determination in the poor distracted brain of Suul. 
But the friendship of Jonathan always shone out brightest 
when things were darkest with him whom he loved. That 
night Jonathan’s place in Saul's presence was empty. He 
was too sad at the danger hanging over David to have any 
appetite, and spent the night in painful thought as to the 
course to be taken to save him, David meanwhile had come 
to a prearranged hiding-place in the open country near, and 
thither his friend betook himself next morning, with his bow, 
and a lad to gather and bring back his arrows when shot off. 
It had been agreed that Jonathan shou'd fire off an arrow, 
e\tber un the near or the farther side of David's hidiug-place, 
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and that if he called to the lad that it was on this side of 
him, David might return to Saul without risk, while if he 
cried out that it was beyond him, the hunted one was to flee 
for his life. But now the ominous words were heard in the 
hiding-place, “The arrow is beyond thee,” and it was fol- 
lowed ostensibly to the lad by the still more alarming cry, 
“ Make speed, haste, stay not!” 

The lad being now sent away with the quiver and bow, 
Jonathan was in a few minutes alone with his friend. Com- 
ing out, David, full of gratitude, fell on his face to the ground 
before the heir apparent, and, then rising, bowed himself 
before him thrice. The two then kissed each other with 
tears, those of David flowing most freely. Next came the 
parting words from Jonathan, “Go in peace, forasmuch as 
we have sworn both of us in the name of Jehovah, saying, 
The Lord be between me and thee, and between my seed and 
thy seed for ever.” 


Bournemouth, England. 
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A Pair of Friends 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


E HAVE to deal, not only with the lesson verses, but 
with the whole beautiful story of Jonathan’s love 
for David of which they are the climax. 

Verses 32-34 bring out Jonathan’s love against the dark 
background of Saul’s hate. The king was goaded by his 
passions, conscious of his own rejection by God, and suspect- 
ing that the brilliant young hero who was winning all hearts 
by his prowess and sweetness, and had stolen away the loves 
of Saul’s own daughter and son, was the “worthier than 
thou” who should wear the crown. Hence came his fits of 
fury and his attempts at murder. Strange confusion of mind, 
to recognize God’s destination of a man for a certain po- 
sition, and to try to thwart it! But hatred is not logical, and 
Saul’s whizzing spear was flung by a madman’s hand. 

David and Jonathan between them had made a plan by 
which the present mood of the fitful king might be tested. 
Tt was the suggestion of the former, who was never slow to 
eke out the lion’s skin of bravery with the fox’s hide of 
trickery. He proposed to be absent from a feast, and that, if 
Saul asked after him, Jonathan should tell a lie, to the effect 
that he had been summoned to his father’s house. If Saul 
Jet his absence pass, it would show that he had no present 
purpose of mischief; but if he broke into wrath, it would 
thereby be clear that David’s absence had balked a mur- 
derous design. 

All fell out as expected. The explosion that followed 
Jonathan’s excuse for David showed too plainly that the 
king’s wrath was settled into a fixed determination to kill 
his dreaded rival. He burst into foul insults of his own wife, 
Jonathan’s mother, and his stormy heart tossed up, as it 
were, on the shore, the weeds of suspicion that had been 
growing in its depths: “ As long as the son of Jesse liveth 
upon the ground, thou shalt not be established, nor thy 
kingdom.” 

A stern order to Jonathan to fetch David, that he might 
be slain, followed. Jonathan fronted the furious king, 
bravely standing up for his friend. His quiet question, 
“Why, what has he done?” only heaped fuel on the fire; 
for nothing aggravates irrational rage more than asking it to 
tell its reason. Saul had no possible answer ready, so up 
went the javelin, and was flung by his strong arm against the 
head of his son, whom the story shows that he dearly loved. 
Jonathan had more than succeeded in discovering his father’s 
designs, and rushed from the banqueting chamber “ in fierce 
anger.” 

The scene brings out some of the characteristics of his 
noble friendship, which may well serve as examples of what 
that sacred relationship, the name of which is so often pro- 
faned by being given to base and shallow unions, should be. 
Few things are capable of greater beauty or of greater ugli- 
ness than friendship, especially between young men, and in 
this charming story we see its fullest loveliness, If Saul 
hated David as his probable successor, Jonathan had better 
cause to hate him as his supplanter. “ He must increase, 
but I must decrease,” might have been his motto. 

But no trace of jealousy embittered his affection. He 
sunned himself in David’s growing popularity, and rejoiced 
in his success, as if it had been his own. So his friendship 
had delivered him from the pain that maddened his father. 
Love rejoices in the beloved’s good, and so enjoys it. Hatred 
or envy turns another’s good into its own hurt. Better to 
suck honey than poison from the flowers. 

Again, Jonathan stood by his friend in peril, defended his 
reputation when it was assailed, and flung himself between 
Saul and David at the risk of his own life. Such self- 
forgetting affection has its own reward in itself, for nothing 
brings more ennobling expansion into a soul than the will- 
ingness to yield all, even life itself, for the beloved. That 
climax of selfxucrifice ix the apex ofjoy. It is often thought 
of ‘as it it were coutined to the love of mau to woman, or of 
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mother to child. But it may be realized to the full in friend- 
ship, and no friendship is worth the name which has not at 
least the germ of it. 

Such bonds between persons of the same sex, especially 
young men, were commoner in old days than now ; and per- 
haps the less noble nature of the old-world bond between 
“young men and maidens,” and between husbands and 
wives, accounts for the difference. But even in our unroman- 
tic days the capacity for friendship is not dead; and this pic- 
ture of how noble a thing it may be should be laid to heart, 
especially by the young. 

Again, Jonathan had a cruel trial in having to choose 
between his father and his friend. Several touches in the 
story show that the relation between Saul and him was very 
cordial and confidential. “Saul hearkened unto the voice of 
Jonathan,” when the latter first plead with him for David's 
life (1 Sam. 19: 6). “My father doeth nothing either great 
or small, but that he discloseth it unto me,” said he, when 
combating David’s fear (v. 2). 

The latter answered that Saul had not told Jonathan his 
purpose, “lest he be grieved” (v. 3), which indicates that the 
affection between the king and his son was well known. So 
the language of David’s lament, which has often been thougit 
exaggerated, is evidently true, when taken, as it should be, as 
referring to the love between them. They “ were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives,” and so it was fitting that “in their 
death they were not divided.” 

It was hard, then, for Jonathan to offend his father, but he 
never hesitated. We shall see presently that his friendship 
was not based upon mere whim or light inclination. It had 
a sacredness in it which gave it precedence over even the 
duty of filial obedience. Indeed, that duty is no duty when 
paternal commands are contrary to God’s plain will. But 
Jonathan was able to love his friend and oppose his father, 
and yet not to break with him, for he “ went into the city,” 
and, no doubt, took up his tasks by Saul’s side, and was with 
him till the end on the mountains of Gilboa. He had a cross 
to carry, and nobly he bore it. 

Little need be said about the scene in the field (vs. 35-40). 
The choice of the device for communicating with David was 
due to Jonathan (v. 19, etc.), and is characteristic of him, 
for the lament celebrates his skill in archery (2 Sam. 1 : 22). 
David was to hide in a fixed place. Jonathan was to come 
out, as if to practice shooting. He was to give direction to 
his attendant where to seek the arrow which he had shot. 
These were to be directions to David. If he said; “The 
arrows are on this side of thee: take them, and come,” David 
was to come in security; but if he said, ‘The arrows are 
beyond thee,” David, as well as the attendant, was to go 
farther. 

We can fancy the fugitive’s beating heart, as he lay hid, 
waiting for the fateful words, There was atone of urgency* 
in Jonathan’s shout to the servant, meant for his friend’s ear: 
“ Make speed, haste, stay not.” The unconscious lad carried 
back the bow and arrows to the city. One long, keen look 
all round, to see if any prying eyes were near, and then the 
fugitive cautiously left his lair, and the friends embraced 
each other. 

The beautiful pathos of the parting scene has made it 
immortal. David's prostration of himself is in keeping with 
the relative positions of the two. He was the poor man, 
honored by the prince’s friendship. But obeisance was suc- 
ceeded by the embrace which effaced distinctions of rank, 
and David’s deep and sensitive nature poured forth passion- 
ate tears. He “exceeded ;” literally, “made great,” that is, 
his weeping. 

Jonathan is the calmer of the two. He sends David away 
with the benediction, which seemed strangely out of place in 
the circumstances, but was vindicated in Jonathan’s mind, as 
he signifies by the expressive “forasmuch as,”’ by the fact 
that the “name of the Lord” had been the seal of their love, 
and had been invoked by both to guard each other. So we 
may fairly say that Jonathan’s parting words disclose the 
basis of common religion on which this friendship reposed. 
He recognized that David was chosen by God to be king, and 
he bowed to God’s will without envy or murmuring. He 
looked forward to the time when Jehovah should be with 
David as he had been with Saul, and, when victor over his 
enemies, his friend would have it in his power to protect his 
descenddhts. 

That was faith of a real if rudimentary kind; and it was 
on that solid foundation, as well as on the charm of David's 
character, that Jonathan’s love rested. A communion of 
sentiment in religion is the firmest ground of friendship. 
Base alliances, which arrogate the name, are built on com- 
mon dissipation. Shallow ones rest on accidental association, 
or superficial resemblances of tastes. But friendships which 
ennoble, and will stand storms and changing circumstances, 
must be rested on the one foundation, other than which no 
man can lay, for any worthy lives, characters, or companion- 
ships. If we can invoke the name of Jehovah to sanction 
and bless our loves, they will bless us; if not, they will but 
give us companions in evil and ultimate sorrow. 

May we turn this whole incident in another direction, and 
find in it a dim shadow of the only true Friend, Jesus Curisi? 
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He, the son of the King of heaven, stoops to us. He does 
more than peril his life for us, he gives itup for us. What- 
ever in friendship is lovely, great, self-sacriticing, shines in 
highest beauty in him. “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” But his 
love is greater than man’s, in that “while we were yet sin- 
ners Christ died for us.” 

The picture in our lesson may teach us, also, how we should 
prove our friendship to Jesus, Friends love to be together. 
They rejoice in each other’s prosperity. What touches one 
affects the other. They defend each other’s reputation. Do 
we seek communion with Jesus? Are we concerned in what 
interests him? Is his cause ours? “A man that hath 
friends must show himself friendly.” Do we show ourselves 
so to him? 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
RSA 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE outcome of all love is sacrifice or self-denial. When 
Jonathan knew that the kingdom had been taken from 
his house, he was loyal to the new king, to his deposed father, 
and to God. His soul was knit with the soul of David like 
two threads of yarn into one product. Christ is the supreme 
example of such friendship, and claims this name as his. 
Others may lay down lives for their friends, but he lays down 
his life for his enemies, ‘What a friend we have in Jesus!” 
Have we such friendships? Is the soul doubled or multi- 
plied in its joys, powers, and effectiveness, by being knit with 
other souls? What must we do for our friends and our 
Friend? We must gladly sacrifice our pleasure and profit to 
theirs. 

The Friend of sinners dies for man. We must find out how 
to be profitable to the substance, knowledge, joy, sum of being, 
of our friends. Who has done it the past week? 

We must help them in their religious life. Jesus showed 
unto his friends all the things the Father had showed him, 
the very secrets of the kingdom. He kept back nothing that 
was profitable to them. We must give, not the’ agreeable 
only, but the necessary also, as Paul did. 

It should never be a main question what our friends can 
do for us, but what we can do forthem. We want to be the 
givers, like kings; the helpers, like Hercules; the saviors, 
like Christ. The proof of our greatness is our helpfulness. 

Our help should be tactful. Brusk help often hurts more 
than it helps. Jonathan broke the news of his father’s 
hatred to David by the flight of arrows. There are most deft 
ways of serving our Friend by serving his friends. 

University Park, Colo. 


ASS 
Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


ND Jonathan answered Saul his Yather, . . . Wherefore 
should he be put to death? (v.32.) A son is no less true 
as a son for being true asa friend. Being faithful in friend- 
ship is consistent with fidelity in every other relation in life. 
If a father is unjust toward the friend of his son, that is no 
reason why the son should be unjust toward his friend, or 
why he should turn away from his friend to gratify his 
father. It is right for a son to be true to his friend when he 
is unjustly dealt with even by the father whom he loves and 
honors. And the son may seek justice for his friend at the 
hands of his father. 

Jonathan ...was grieved for David, because his father had 
done him shame (v. 34). A true friend is as zealous for his 
friend's interests and comfort as for hisown. It makes no 
difference who is at fault in the matter, if his friend suffers 
he suffers with and for him. The blow that is aimed at his 
friend falls heavily on him. However much he may love 
the one who strikes the blow, he grieves at its force and he 
recognizes its injustice. It is all the harder for him to bear 
the wrong because it comes from one dear to his heart. 

Jonathan went out into the field at the time appointed with David. 
. +» « Only Jonathan and David knew the matter (vs. 35-39). True 
friends understand each other, and they will find ways of 
communicating with each other. Sympathy will show itself. 
Love will find: ways of expression. Others who stand by 
cannot read signs of love and sympathy ; but they go from 
the one heart to the other, and are not misunderstood. 

The Lord shall be between me and thee, and between my seed 
and thy seed, for ever (v.42). A real friendship has a begin- 
ning, but no ending. It does not even end with life. It 
passes on to one’s children, and to the children of one’s friend. 
“Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake not.” 
Separation does not break friendship. It is a permanent 
possession, to remain while life lasts, and to pass on to one’s 
children—an inheritance forever. 

Pusdadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schapffier, D.D. 


HE whole story of the wonderful friendship of David 
and Jonathan is a marvelous record, from the day 
when Jonathan “fell in love” with David (see 1 Sam. 18: 1) 
to the day when David mourned over his friend with a most 
touching lamentation (see 2 Sam. 1 : 25-27). 

1. There were many reasons why Jonathan might not 
have been friendly tothe son of Jesse. Jonathan was a great 
fighter, and might not at all unnaturally have been jealous of 
David; for, while Jonathan had won a notable victory over 
the Philistines, yet he had not received the praise for it that 
David received for his victory over the giant of Gath. The 
maidens of Israel sang, “Saul hath slain his thousands, 
and David his ten thousands,” and this aroused in Saul the 
spirit of jealousy. But Jonathan was not only not jealous, 
but was happy that David should be so honored, and was 
proud of his friend, This showed what a royal soul he had. 

2. Another reason why Jonathan might have felt unkindly 
towards David was, that he knew that at some time in the 
future David would occupy the throne of Israel, Jonathan, 
not unreasonably, might have thought that the throne be- 
longed by right of succession to himself. This need not have 
made him hate his rival, but it might have made him say to 
himself; “I cannot be expected to support this man, for he 
will surely supplant me some day. I will therefore let him 
severely alone.” But instead of this he said: “I love this 
man more than mine own soul, and I will stand by him 
through thick and thin.” This makes Jonathan stand out as 
the ideal friend for all time. 

3. Note now the stedfastness of Jonathan’s friendship. It 
was not of the kind that blows hot or cold, according to cir- 
cumstances. When David was in favor at court, Jonathan 
loved him. But when David was a fugitive from the king’s 
wrath, Jonathan still stood by him, and rendered him all the 
aid possible, He knew that this would cost him his father’s 
friendship, but he was stedfasttotheend, For him he risked 
all, though he knew that he would probably lose all. 

4. In all this friendship, Jonathan held loyal to his own 
father. He knew that Saul was in the wrong in his persecu- 
tion of his friend, and yet he honored his father, and stood 
by him in all that was right to the very end. With his 
father he warred against the Philistines; he with him fell in 
battle on Mt, Gilboa, So ended the life of this truly heroic 
friend. 

How many such friends as this Jonathan do you suppose 
there are in this Sunday-school of ours? There is no scholar 
who has not got some“ friend” in the school. How many of 
these are as loyal as was Jonathan? Oneinten? Well, lam 
Indeed, you will 
be fortunate if you have one in a hundred who will prove as 
faithful as this young man of thirty-five hundred years ago. 

Let us not forget the supreme friendship of which this of 
Jonathan reminds us. Jonathan was friend to David, but, 
remember, David had never been Jonathan’s enemy. But 
He of whom we now speak was our friend before we ever 
were his. While we were enemies of Christ, he was-our 
friend. God commended his love to us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us. This is greater friend- 
ship than even that which Jonathan evinced. 

More than this,—after their friendship was cemented, 
David never offended his friend by word or deed. But we 
who are believers must bear witness that even since we have 
taken Jesus as our friend we have frequently wounded him, 
He has to say, “ These are the wounds that I received in the 
house of my friend.” Yet his friendship has not changed on 
that account, but has remained stedfast. It is true of us, 
as John said of him, “ Having loved his own which were in 
the world, he loved them unto the end.” This is our com- 
fort and our joy, and should arouse in us renewed love for 
him who is a friend who sticketh closer than a brother. Do 
you want such a friend? Then take the Son of God as such, 
and you will have one who is “ born for adversity,” and who 
will never forsake you. 


New York City. 
ESA 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


. ee beautiful story shows the love of David and Jona- 
than for each other, and is a picture of true, devoted 
friendship, the love that will suffer for another, and risk life 
to defend, David was honored after his victory over the 
giant; for the king took him to live in his palace, a few miles 
north of Jerusalem, made him captain over his men-of-war, 
and gave him his daughter to be his wife. 

Jonathan.—A son of Saul named Jonathan was older than 
David, and seemed to be the heir to the throne of his father. 
But no thought of envy ever entered his heart when he saw 
David prosperous and honored, for “ he loved him as his own 


soul,” They had made a covenant, ar agreement, of true 
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lifelong friendship; and Jonathan proved it by giving hisown 
princely robe to David, and even his sword and bow and his 
girdle, which was, no doubt, a rich, costly one, fit for a king’s 
son to wear. : 

David Honored.—David often went out to battle in com- 
mand of Saul’s men-of-war. He was not proud or haughty, 
but behaved with prudence and wisdom, and all the people 
admired and praised him. When the victorious soldiers came 
marching home, after killing the Philistines, women came 
out of the cities singing, dancing, and playing on tabrets and 
stringed instruments. Saul knew the werds they sang, “‘ Saul 
has slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands.” Saul 
was angry; the evil spirit came again to him, and, when 
David played the harp before him, Saul threw his javelin, a 
sharp spear aimed at David, for he intended to kill him. 
Saul spoke to Jonathan and to his chief men that they shou'd 
kill David, but Jonathan delighted in his noble friend, and 
resolved to save his life. 

The Agreement.—Jonathan promised to try to persuade his 
father the king to spare David, and David asked him to teil 
him all that Saul said if the king missed him from the table 
at a feast; for David had gone to Samuel to hide himself 
from Saul’s fury. Before he went away, Jonathan promised 
that after three days he would meet him by a certain stone 
in a field not very far from the palace. They agreed upon a 
signal to show whether or not David’s life was in danger 
from Saul. Jonathan was to take his bow and arrows into 
the field, and shoot at a mark. He was to have with him a 
boy to gather up the arrows he shot away. If he were to say 
to the boy, “‘ The arrows are on this side,” then David might 
know it would be safe to remain. If he were to say to the 
lad, “‘ The arrows are beyond thee,” David might understand 
that he must go, fleeing for his life. At the table Saul asked 
for David, and when Jonathan asked why David should be 
killed, Saul was angry, and cast a javelin at Jonathan his 
own son, Jonathan rose, and left the table in anger, not in 
passion, or to take revenge on his father, but in distress and 
fear for his beloved friend. 

The Appointed Place.—The next morning, at the time agreed 
upon, Jonathan took the “little lad” and went to the place 
where David was hidden behind the rock. Jonathan raised 
his bow, took aim, sent his arrow whizzing through the air. 
The boy ran for the arrow, and, as he went, Jonathan called 
out, “Is not the arrow beyond thee?” ‘ Make haste, speed, 
stay not,” he shouted to the boy; and when he found and 
brought the arrows, his master gave him his bow, and dis- 
missed him, saying, “ Go, carry them to the city.” 

The Parting.—When the boy was safely out of sight, David 
came from his hiding-place. He knew the words to the boy 
— Speed, stay not”—were really the warning that his life 
was in danger, that, like a hunted deer in the mountain 

jcaves, he must wander to find safety. Sobs, embraces, and 
tears were in the parting. They kissed one another and 
wept, crying aloud, David most bitterly. “Go in peace,” 
said Jonathan, and with one more embrace, and the prayer 
and promise each had made with the other, “The Lord be 
between me and thee for ever,” they parted. They had 
promised that their friendship should be always true. Jona- 
than believed that if David lived he would be the king of 
Israel, and for himself, and for his children, he asked that the 
love might be lasting. 

Love is of God.—The love of David and Jonathan was sin- 
cere and faithful; for it was with trust in God, and no earthly 
love is so sure and blessed as in hearts which are true to God. 
Jonathan and David parted, they never met again but once, 
Taen Saul was still pursuing David, and Jonathan came 
secretly to David in a wildwood, spoke to his friend words 

of trust and comfort, and “strengthened his hand in God.” 
They renewed their covenant. David’s heart was faithful in 
his love for his friend ; and when Jonathan was dead,—in the 
battle when Saul and his son were killed,—and David was made 
king, yet Davidlamented. With real grief hesaid, “ How are 
the mighty fallen! I am distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan: thy love to me was wonderful.” Jonathan loved 
with unselfish love. He gave up all hope of a throne for 
David's sake. But He whose love is more wonderful and 
dearer, left heaven and a throne because of his love, which is 
“ beyond a brother’s.” 


Louisville, Ky. 
Ya , 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


ONATHAN was keeping a secret from his father, Saul 

the king. The secret was about his dear friend David, 

who, a short time before, as we have heard, with five smooth 

stones from the brook Tell me of this and all the other 
stories you know of David’s courage. 

This was a most important secret, and one which might by 
accident be found out, to David’s hurt, unless this friend 
Jonathan proved faithful. 

This was the secret: Jonathan knew where there was a 
large rock, in a fieid, out of sight of King S:uls house. He 








and David had found this rock, and marked it as a safe 
hiding-place. On a certain day, Jonathan knew that, hiding 
behind this rock, waiting fearfully for a danger signal from 
him, was his dearest friend, David the shepherd. 

While he waited and listened, David knew that this signal 
of Jonathan’s wotld mean either “ it is safe to come to the 
king’s house now,” or “ there is danger, make haste away.” 

There was a feast that day at the king’s house. Jonathan, 
while joining in the singing or dancing, or whatever they 
had, and pretending to enjoy it all, must have longed anxiously 
to get out to that field where no one could see him, and help 
and comfort his friend. 

King Saul, who had all along pretended to be David's 
friend, and was false, was asking, “ Why is David not here at 
my feast; he was invited, and I expect him.” All the time, 
Saul meant to hurt him if he came. 

Saul was angry because all the people were praising David 
for He was still more angry because David would some 
day be the king,—such a good and wise king as he (Saul) had 
never been, 

David’s life was not safe a moment near the angry king, 
and Jonathan’s life was threatened because he tried to help 
his friend; but Jonathan would not stop at this, for he was 
the kind of friend who would take the greatest risks, even of 
his life, to help the one he loved. 

David was sure of this, and trusted him. The danger sig- 
nal must be, and it grieved Jonathan to give it, “ Make speed, 
haste, stay not!” 

This picture tells us more of the story. These two friends 
saying “ good-by ” sadly, with tears, are David and Jonathan. 
They are saying a prayer too, ‘‘ The Lord be between me and 
thee forever.” 

You know which is David by his shepherd’s dress, and 
Jonathan wears a long, trailing robe, and ornaments, like a 
king’s son, 

In the distance, among the hills, you can see the tall towers 
of the king’s palace, and at the left of the picture is the rock 
which sheltered David from sight. 

The lad off there towards the woods will not hear what 
these two friends are saying; for he is searching for Jona- 
than’s arrows, and you see he carries a bow and some of the 
arrows. The lad has come with Jonathan. This was all 
planned on purpose, so that Jonathan may call out loudly to 
the boy, “ Make speed, haste, stay not,” and all who hear this 
loud call—except David, who learns from it his dreadful 
danger—will think it only a hunter’s call to the lad who 
helps him. 

After this sad parting time, David lived for a long time in 
the woods, in dens and caves of the mountains, out of reach 
of King Saul and his soldiers, and Jonathan never forgot him, 

Our lesson story stops before we get to the place where 
David became king at last, and we will save that part for an 
other day. 

We do not hear any more of the lad with his arrows, and 
very little of Jonathan, except that, as long as he lived, he 





was as true and faithful as a friend could be to the lonely } 


wanderer,—so faithful that, when people want to read a story 
of the truest friendship, they turn to their Bibles, and read 
the story of David and Jonathan. While they read, they 
are reminded of another Friend—their friend and ours—of 
whom they now think with bowed heads, and the prayer that 
he will stay always near; and, turning to another part of 
their Bibles, they read of his wonderful friendship, 

We will open our Bibles, and read this too; for there are 
verses here which tell of a Friend’s love for us, so great that 
he came down from —— to live His cradle was a 
He went about doing He died, that we might —— 

Let us sing, “ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 
OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. Tax Frrenps (1 Sam. chaps. 18, 19, and 20 : 1-31).— 
What drew Jonathan to David? Whatin Jonathan attracted 
David? When may their friendship have begun? (1 Sam. 
16 ; 14-23). By what symbol was it sealed? (1 Sam. 18: 1-4.) 
In what was it an ideal friendship? 

2. Tae For.—What brought upon David Saul’s hostility ? 
(1 Sam. 18 : 5-9.) How did David’ become allied to the king? 
(1 Sam. 18: 17-28.) What attempts did Saul make upon 
David's life? (1 Sam. 18 : 10, 11, 25; 19: 9-17.) What was 
David's refuge? (1 Sam. 19: 18-24.) 

$. Tux Test (vs. 32-34).—What test was agreed on to see 
whether David might venture back to court? (1 Sam, 20 : 1-8.) 
How did it work? (1 Sam. 20: 24-33.) For whose sake was 
Saul jealons of David? (1 Sam. 20:31.) What character- 
ixtics of passion are shown in Saul's conduct here? How did 
Jonathan's anger differ from his father’s? 

4. Tax Token (ve. 35-40) —How was David to learn the 
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result of the test? (1 Sam. 20 : 18-22.) Why was this 
strategem necessary? What are some of the plain warnings 
that true friends will give friends ? 

5. Toe Farewen (vs. 41, 42).—For what purpose did 
Jonathan call on the Lord to be “between” him and David? 
What did he anticipate, that he wished David to swear peace 
to his descendants? (1 Sam. 20:15.) When only did David 
and Jonathan meet again? (1 Sam. 23 : 14-18.) How did 
David mourn his friend’s death? (2 Sam. 1: 17-27.) How 
does this friendship compare with the ordinary friendship 
even of Christians? Why is true friendship strengthening 
and ennobling? What‘is lacking from most of our friend- 
ships ? 

For the Superintendent 

1. Who was Jonathan? 2. Why did he and David love 
each other? 3. Why did Saul hate David? 4. What did 
the king try to do to David? 5. To whom did David escape? 
6. When Jonathan tried to learn whether it was safe for 
David to return, what did he find ont? 7. How did he tell 
David? 8. Who is a better example of friendship even 
than David and Jonathan? (golden text.) 

Boston, Mass. 

Bo 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 1 


1. Why did Saul wish to kill David? 2. Why was Jona- 
than grieved by Saul’s hatred of David? 3. Why did Jona- 
than shoot an arrow beyond the boy? 4. What covenant 
did David and Jonathan make with each other? 5. Why 
was Jonathan’s love for David especially remarkable? 

S@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy te John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SY 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


ls: COENEN ORE ae tae 


PRINCE AND OUTLAW. 





INTERCEDING FOR 
SUFFERING FOR 

JONATHAN SAVING THE LIFE OF 

COVENANTING WITH 


DAVID. 





JBSUS SAYS, 
“T HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDS.” 


SELF-FORGETFULNESS. 


WhAT 


T: enion, N. J. 








NOT, 


SHALL | (ET 9 
BUT, 


CAN | WE 4 


XS» 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


* One there is above all others.” 

“ Whata friend we have in Jesus.” 
“ Now I have found a Friend.” 

‘* Jesus, thou art the sinner’s friend.” 
* Safe in the arms of Jesus.” 

“My Jesus, I love thee.” 

** Blest be the tie that binds,” 


RY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ CN AUL Cast A JAVELIN AT HIM,” or, rather, “ spear,” as 

it is in the Revised Version, the word signifying the 
long spear, and the same which is used elsewhere, the 
“spear” of Saul and of Goliath, a ponderous weapon, never 
Intended for hurling, but simply for thrusting, like the mod- 
érn bayonet. It was Saul’s habitual companion, planted at 
the head of his sleeping-place when on the march, or held in 
his hand when ministering his forces, and still grasped as he 
leans on it in the moment of death on Mt, Gilboa. It was 
the emblem of his royal dignity, like the scepter of more 
peaceful monarchs. The spear, like those of the Bed’wy of 
the present day, had a sharp point of metal or wood at the lower 
end, by means of which it could be planted in the ground. 
The force of this ponderous arm is shown by the fact that 
Abner, with the back thrust of his spear, transfixed the un- 
fortunate Asahel. To hurl such a weapon at his son illus- 
trates the frenzy which possessed the furious monarch. 

“ JONATHAN AROSE FROM THE TABLE.”—There was little 
privacy in the daily life of Eastern princes. Generally, and 
always on special occasions (and this was the festival of the 
new moon), the whole of the atreridants and officers of the 
court dined at the same table, with, bat below, the king, or, 
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rather, sat before the dishes, which were placed on the floor. 
Such was the custom of our Anglo-Saxon and early Norman 
ancestors ; all the officers and attendants, down to the lowest 
menial, dined in the. baronial hall, though the head of the 
house and the chief friends sat on a slightly raised platform 
or dais, and, down the center, the salt divided the different 
grades. The custom still exists in the kingdom of Persia. 
“He Suor an Arrow.”—The men of Benjamin are re- 
peatedly mentioned as being pre-eminent in archery, as those 
of. Judah were in the 
use of the spear and 
shield,—that is, weap- 
ons of the phalanx, or 
solid masses of infan- 
try, whilst the Ben- 
jamites excelled as 
archers, or, as we should 
say, light-armed skir- 
mishers. This differ- 
ence between the two 
tribes probably arose 
from the nature of their 
respective countries. In 
Benjamin, one mass of 
small crowded hills, and 
narrow, intersecting 
valleys, it is impossible 
for masses of men to deploy. Judah, on the contrary, on both 
its southern and western side, had wide, open districts to 
defend, where light skirmishers would be useless against in- 
vaders. The bowmen of Israel were always infantry, like 
those of Egypt, and the weapon represented on the Egyptian 
monuments is exactly like the long bow for which the Eng- 





Ancient Egyptian archers. 


lish were unrivaled, and had held its place in warfare for a. 


century or more after the invention of cannon and gunpowder. 
The Assyrian inscriptions represent also mounted archers, 
with a much shorter weapon, answering in some respects to 
the cross-bow. 

‘““BowEeD HIMSELF THREE Times.”—David, with true 
Oriental courtesy, never for a moment, in spite of their more 
than brotherly intimacy, forgets that Jonathan is the son of 
his king. To bow before embracing was an acknowledgment 
of inferiority, to bow three times was a recognition of regal 
rank, 

The College, Durham, England. 

— 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“JoNATHAN AROSE... IN Frerce AncER.”—Saul had 
put a double affront upon Jonathan, and the Oriental is ever 
keenly sensitive on the subject of his sharaf,—“ honor.” He 
had spoken contemptuously of his mother, and had ordered 
him to betray his friend. It is a common method of insult 
to call a man the son of unworthy or infamous parents, and a 
usual way of showing displeasure with a man is to curse his 
father. Ibn Kelb—‘ Son of a dog”—is often heard; and I 
have seen a townsman deeply moved because it was said Abik 
Beduwy,—“ Thy father was a Beduwy.” A man is wounded 
in a very tender spot when the honor of his parents is touched, 
more particularly that of his mother. Her credit every man 
of spirit is prepared to guard at all hazards. Then, as to be- 
traying his friend, that is an offense so repulsive in the eyes ' 
of the Orient—even if it were to his own father—that among 
the very meanest of the people it would cover a man with 
indelible disgrace. To hint that a man is capable of doing 
this is to rouse the fiercest anger. I remember an Arab 
speaking of a hostile tribe, declaring as the climax of their 
wickednéss that they would “ betray the guest,” who, by un- 
written law, is on the footing of “ friend.” 

“Finp Now THE ARROWS wuHicH I SHoort.”—Archery, 
once wellnigh universal in the East, is now unknown. It 
was practiced by high and low alike, great captains and kings’ 
sons priding themselves on their skill. The prowess of Per- 
sian archers was proverbial. Arrows were used, however, 
not only to slay the enemy, but also to cut avenues of light 
into the mysteries of the present, and into the dark things of 
the future. Thus by the order of Elisha the king of Israel 
himself determines how often he shall triumph over Syria 
(2 Kings 13 : 15, etc.). Nebuchadnezzar decided by the ar- 
rows which way he should take (Ezek. 21:21). Divination 
by arrows was a very ancient custom among the Arabs, and 
weapons specially designed for this purpose were long kept 
in Mecca. They were seven in number and varied in color. 
Muhammad's wisdom was shown in his scathing denunciation 
of the superstitious practice. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
SY . 
Lesson. Summary 


AUL’S fitfal moods had become unendurable to David. 
So conxtantly was he exposed to the king’s murderous 
assaults and schemes, that he declared “there is but a step 
be: ween ine and death.” Jonathan, who had talked with his 
futher on the subject, could not believe the case to be so des 
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perate as David regarded it; so, asa true friend to David 
and a loyal son to Saul, he undertook to probe the situation 
to its bottom. 8; 

But David must be protected at all hazards. A test case is 
made up, therefore, and presented to Saul, while provision is 
made for safely communicating its result to David. The test 
is applied heroically by Jonathan, and its decision is most 
positively adverse to his friend. Painful though this issue 
was, it must not be concealed. Punctually and clearly, as 
arranged beforehand, Jonathan communicates the facts, en- 
abling David to make good his flight, though their parting 
was one of the most pathetic and sacred on record. 

Fidelity in friendship is superbly illustrated here, and its 
rarity among men makes its richness in Christ the more 
beautifully evident. 

a 


Added Points 

Speak up for an absent and imperiled friend. Take risks, 
if necessary, in such a cause. Such action is nobly Christ-like, 

When a point is settled, act on it. When one has clear 
light, it is a waste of time and sacrifice of opportunity to wait 
for more, 

Be as punctual in engagements of friendship as in the 
world’s most exacting business. A man’s reputation may go 
to protest in the community, though his paper does not in 
the bank. 

None better than Jehovah can stand between friends to 
bind them together. What he cements is pure and true and 
abiding. 


AS 


A Look Ahead 


International Lessons for 1897. 


Studies in the Acts and Epistles. 


Notr.—The parallel and related passages mentioned in connection 
with the assigned lessons will. it is hoped, be studied in connection with 
the lessons, to give a better understanding of their force and meaning. 


FIRST QUARTER, 


January 3. 
1, Christ's Ascemsion. Acts!: 1-14. (Read the remainder of the 
chapter.) Memory verses: 7-9. 
Goiden Text. While he blessed them, he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven. Luke 2%: 5i. 


January 10. 
2. The Holy Spirit Givem. Acts 2: 1-13. (Study also va, i431.) 
Memory verses: 1-4, 
n Text, They were all filled with the Holy Ghost. Acts 2:4. 


January 17. 


3. A Multitade Converted. Acts2: 3247. Memory verses: 98, 39. 


Golden Text. The promise is unto you, and to your children, and to 
all that are afar off. Acts 2 : 39. 
January 2%. 
4, The Lame Man Healed. Acts3:1-i6. Memory verses: 1#-16. 
Golden Text. His name, through faith in his name, hath made this 
man strong. Acts 3: 16. 
January 31. 


5. The Boldness of Peter and John. 
vs. 15-31.) Memory verses: 10-12. 

Golden Text. There is none other name under heaven given among 
“nen, whereby we must be saved, Acts 4: 12. 


February 7. 

P 6. True and False Giving. Acts 4:32 to5: ll. 
2, 33, 

Golden Text, Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart. 1 Sam. 16: 7. 

February 14. 

?. The Prison Opened. Acts5: 17-32. (Read vs. 12-22.) 
Verses : 20-32. 

Golden Text. We ought to obey God rather than men. Acts 5: 2. 


February 21. 
8. The First Christian Martyr. Acts 6:%15;7 (Read 
chaps. 6and7.) Memory verses : 57 


. Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life. Rev. 2: 10. ° ef 


Acts 4: 1-14. (Read also 


Memory verses : 


Memory 


: 54-00, 


ary 28. 


Febru 
% The Menstytes panpediod. Acts 8:1-17. (Read also vs. 18-25,), 
Memory verses ; 5-8. 


Text. They that were scattered abroad went every where 
preaching the word. Acts 8: 4, 
i March 7. 
on The Ethiopian Comvert. Acts § : 2%. Memory verses: 
L 


Golden Text, Then Philip o 


ned his mouth, and began at the same 
Scripture, and preached unto > 


im Jesus, Acts 8 : 35. 


March i4. 
11, Saul, the Perseeutor, Converted. Acts 9: 1-12,17-20. (Read 
vs. 1-31.) Memory verses : 17-20. 
Goulen Text, is is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 1 Tim. 1 : 1. 
March 21. 
12. Christian Self-Restratnt. 1 Cor.9: 10-27. (May be usedasa 
Temperance Lesson.) Memory verses : 25-27. 
Golden Text. Every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate 
in ali things. 1 Cor. 9: 2%. 
March 2. 
13. Review. 
Golden Text. The word of God grew and multiplied, Acts 12: 2%. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
April 4. 
1, Peter Working Miracles. Acts 9 : 3243. Memory verses: 
Golden Text. Jesus Christ maketh thee whole. Acts 9 : 34. 


April 11 
2. Conversion of Cornelius. Acts 10 
Memory verses : 3 
Golden Text. Whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission of 
sins. Acts 10 : 43. 


: 3-H. (Read chap. 10,) 


April 18. 
3. Gentiles Converted at Antioch. Acts 11: 1926. 
.) Memory verses : 21-24, 
Golden Text. Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance 
unto life. Acts il: 18. 


Or, The Resurrection. 1 Cor. 15: 12-26. (Read chap. 14.) Memory 
verses : 20-23. 


(Read chap. 


Golden Trzt. Now \s Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them thatslept. 1 Cor, 15 : 2. 


April 3. 
4. Peter Delivered from Prisom. Acts 12: 517. (Read the 
whole chapter.) Memory verses: 7-0 


Golden Teri. The angel of tue Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear bim, and delivereth them. Psa. 4:7, 

























































































































































































































































































































May 2. 
5. Paul begins his First Missionary Journey. Acts 13: 1-13. 
Mowery verses: 2-4 
Golden Text. Go a4 Laos ail the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. Mark 16: 
May 9. 


6, Paul Preaching to me Jews. (Read chap. 
13: 1444.) Memory verses ; 38 
Golden Text. a ene this And is preached unto you the forgiveness 


Acts | 
May 16. 


7. Paul Preaching to the Gentiles. Acts 14: (Read 
chap. 18: 44to 14: 28%.) Memory verses: 21, 
Golden Text. I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles. Acts 13: 47, 


Acts 13 : 26-39. 


of sins. 


11-22, 


May 23. 
s. e Conference at Jerusalem. Acts 15: 14, 22-29. (Read 
chap. 15: 1-35 and Gal. 2: 1-10.) Memory verses : 3, 
Golden Text. Throash the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be 
saved, evenasthey. Acts 15:11. 
May 30. 


9. Christian Faith Leads to Good Works. James 2: 14-23. 
emory verses : 14-17 


Golden Text. 1 will shew thee my faith by my works. James 2: 18. 


June 6, 
10, Sins of the Tongue. James 3: 1-13. (Read chap.3.) Memory 
verses : 11-13 
Golden Tert need thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile. Psa, #4 : 13. 


June 13. 
ll. Paul's Advice to ptmetey- 2 Tim. 1: 
Acts 16:14.) Memory verses: 3: 
Goliien Text. From a child aon hase known the neey Sepoeres, 


7;8:1417, (Read 


which are able to make thee wise unto salvation. 2 Tim. 3 
June 20. 
12. Personal Responsibility. Rom. 14 : 10-21. 


GBead chap. 14.) 
(May be used as a ‘lemperance Lesson.) Memory verses : 19-21. 

Golden Text. It is good neither to eat flesh, 571 to drink wine, nor 
auything whereby thy brother stumpleth. Rom. 1, 


June 27. 
18. Review 
Golden Text. “This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness unto all nations. Matt, 24: 14, 


THIRD QUARTER. 


July 4. 
1, First Converts in Europe. Acts 16: 6-15. (Read chap. 15: % to 
16:5). Memory verses 13-15, 
Golden Text. The entrance of thy words giveth light. Psa. 119 ; 130. 


July 11. 


2. Paul and the Patipptan Jailer. Acts 16:22-4. (Read vs. 
16-40.) Memory verses: 28- 
Golden Text. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house. Acts 16: 31. 
July 18. 
8. Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. Acts 17: 1-12. (Readl 


Thess., chaps. land 2.) Memory verses: 10-12. 
Golden Text. The ey received the word with all readiness of mind, and 


searched the Scriptures daily, Acts 17: 11. 
July 25. , 
4. Paul Preaching in Athens. Acts 17:22. (Read vs, 13-21.) 


Memory verses . 24-27 
Go'den Text. God is a Spirit: 


and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth. 


John 4:24 


August 1. 
5. Paul's Ministry in Corinth. Acts 15: 1-11, 
and! Cor., chaps. 1-4.) Memory verses: 8-11. 
Goldin Text, Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
ja Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. 3:1 


(Read vs, 12-22 


August 8. 


6. Working and Watting for Christ. 1 Thess. 4 
(Read 1 Thess., chaps. 4and 5.) Memory verses : 16-18. 


:9to5:2 


Golden Text. If T go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
and aeeure you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also. 
John 14 


August 15. 


7. Abstaining for the Sake of Others. 1 Cor.8:1-13. A tem- 
perance lesson. (Read chaps. 5-10.) Memory verses: 12, 13. 
Golden Text. For none of us liveth to himself. Rom, 14:7 
August 22. 
. The Excellence of by ‘hristian Love. 1 Cor. 153: 1-13. (Read 
Py 12.) Memory verses 
Golden Text. And now nbideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 


the greatest of these is charity. 1 Cor. 18:18 


August 29. 
®. Paul Opposed at Bphcons. Acts 19: 
to®:3.) Memory verses: 24-26. 
Golden Text. 


21-4. (Read chap, 19: 1 


Take heed, and beware of covetousness, Luke 12: 15. 


September 5. 
10. Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians. 2 Cor. 9: 
(Read chaps. 8and 9%.) Memory verses : 6-8. 
Golden Text. Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, thongh 
hnmes was rich yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his pov- 
erty mig ht be rich. 2 Cor. 8:9. 


1-11. 


September 12. | 
11. Christian uvieg. Rom. 12 : 921. (Read chaps. 12 and 13.) { 
Memory verses ; 16- 
Golden Text. Be nat overéome of evil, but overcome evil with good, 
Rom, 12; 21. 
September 19. 
12. Paul's Address to the Ephesian Elders. Acts 2 : 22-35. 
(Read vs. 3-38.) Memory verses. 
Golden Text. Remember the words o pe Lord ae how he said, It 
is more blessed to give than to receive. ts 20: 
September % 
18. Review. 
Goiden Text. Let your lige ao shine before men _-y they ma 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is'in heaven. att. 
: 16. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 3 
October 3. 
1. Paul's Last Journey to Jerusalem. Acts 21 : 1-15. (Read 
vt. 1-17.) Memory verses: 12-14. 
Golden Trat. 1 am ready not to be bound ont, ee also to die at Jeru- 
salem for the name of the Lord Jesus. Acts 2 
October 10, 
2. Paul a Prisoner at Jerusalem. Acts2: 17-90. (Read chap. 
21: 18to2s:%.) Memory verses: 22-2 
Golden Treat. Ifany man suffer | asac hristian, let him not beashamed. 
1 Pet. 4: 16. 
October 17. 


3. Paul before the Roman Geverper. 
chap, 23: 10 10 24:27.) Memory verses: 14 


Acts &: 10-3. (Read 


Golden Text. Fear thou not; for lam with thee. Isa. 41 : 10. 
October 2. 
4. Paal before King Agrippa. Acts %:19c2 (Read chaps. 3, 
m) Memory verses : 22, 2. 


Yolden Text. Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him 


alli Fesntees also before my Father which is in heaven. Matt. 10: 32. 
October 31. 
5. Paul's Voyage and _ ree. Acts 27 : 1328. (Read 


Memory verses: 2! 
Text. Be of good c pase: for I believe God, that it shall be even 
Acts 27 : 25. 


chap. 27.) 
Golden 
as it was told me. 


November 7. 
6. Paul in Melita and Reme. Acts 3: 


Golden Text. 
that love God. 


1-16. Memory verses : 
We know that all things work together for good to them 
Rom. 8 : 23. 


November 14. 
7. Paul's Ministry in Bome. Acts 2%: I7-31. 
31. 


Golden Text. T am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for . h ee 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. Rom. ! 
November 21. 
&. The Christian Armer. Eph. 6: 10-20. (Read the whole chap- 
ter.) Memory verses: 13-17 
—on Text. Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might. 
Eph. ¢ : 20. 


Memory verses: 
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November 28. 

9. Salutary Warnings. 1 Pet.4 : 1-8. (May be used as a Tem- 
rance Lesson. November 23 will be ‘chearved as “Temperance Day” 
_~ wr omy 5 ) Memory verses: 7,8. 

den Text. Be ye therefore esbes, and watch unto prayer. 1 Pet.4:7. 
December 5. 
10. Chartess * Humility and Exaltation. Phil. 2: 1-11. 
ory verses: 
pus : ext. Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus. 


December 12. 
Il. Paal e Raat Weeds, 2 Tim. 4 : 1-8, 16-18. "(Read vs. 1-22.) Mem- 
ory verses: 
Golden Test “T have fought a + good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith. 2 Tim. 4 


Mem- 


December 19. 
12. John’s Message about Sin and Salvation. 
2:6. Memory verses: 8-10. 
at. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 


1 John 1:5to 


us our sins. 1 John 1: 9. 
December 26. 
13. Review. 
Golden Text. God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 


lasting life. John 3 : 16, 


Or (a Christmas Lesson), Ged’s Love in the ow of his Son. 
1 John 4:916. (Read Luke? : 1-20.) Memory verses: 911 

Golden Text. God so loved the world, that he gave his onl 
Son, that whosoever Senovems in him should not perish, but 
lasting life. John 3: 


begotten 
ave ever- 

















New Testament Research.* 


N SEVERAL respects the Introduction to the New 
Testament by Professor Jiilicher of Marburg isa 
notable publication. It can fairly be said to mark a new 
departure in the more liberal circle of specialists, and 
this a departure in the conservative direction. Although 
a member of one of the liberally inclined theological 
faculties of Germany, Jiilicher constantly surprises his 
readers’ with his positive conclusions. This is not so 
much the case in his views as to the literary authorship 
and history of some of the New Testament books,—for he 
still refuses to accept the Pauline authorship of the Pas- 


‘ toral Epistles and the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 


Gospel,—but rather in the credibility and reliability 
which he very emphatically claims even for those parts 
and portions of the New Testament literature the au- 
thenticity of which he calls into question. Thus, for 
example, he concludes his discussion of the synoptic 
problem with the statement that in the first three Gos- 
pels we have the most reliable record of the doings and 
sayings of Christ that could be asked for, and that the 
data and facts here given are based practically on con- 
temporaneous evidences. Of the Pauline Epistles, 
other than the Pastoral, he assigns all, except possibly 
Ephesians, to the great Apostle, and in general reaches 
conclusions so positive as to constitute a most favorable 
contrast with thé negative claims of the critical school in 
the days of Baurand the other Tiibingen men. It is 
true he does not go as far in this direction as B. Weiss 
does in his Hinieitung, nor as Godet in his new and 
exhaustive work. Nevertheless, this marked tendency 
and trend of Jiilicher’s work is all the more significant 
in coming from a scholar willing in every respect to give 
full and fair consideration to the appeals of criticism. 

The volume itself is really a text-book intended for 
the student. It belongs to the same series of which 
Cornill’s Introduction to the Old Testament was the 
opening volume, but stands ont in marked contrast, in 
spirit and result, to the negative character of the latter 
work. Jiilicher aims to give the student the full data 
and materials for the study of questions of New Testament 
introduction; and this he does in a compact and satisfac- 
tory manner, which also enables those who cannot agree 
with some of his conclusions to use his volume with profit. 
The method of arrangement is the historical, beginning 
with the Pauline Epistles. The book consists of three 
general divisions, one giving the literary history of the 
New Testament books, a second treating of the history 
of the canon, and a third discussing the history of the 
text. Naturally the third part is much more meager in 
detail than the other two. These, however, are a marvel 
of solid discussion and a rich storehouse of facts for the 
student. Many will doubtless reject some of Jiilicher’s 
positions, but none ean follow this suggestive discussion 
without being made to do some solid thinking. 

A volume of quite a different character is the latest 
work issued by Professor Zahn of Erlangen, prominent 
among the conservative scholars of Germany in the depart- 
ment of the History of the New Testament Canon, and the 
History of the Primitive Church, and the only specialist 





* Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Adolf Jilicher, Pro- 
fessor der ey in Marburg. 8vo, pp. xiv, 404. Freiburg and 
Leipsic : hr. 

Skizzen aus dem Leben der Alten Kirche. Von Theodor Zahn, 
Professor der Theologie in Erlangen. 8vo, pp. v, 338. Erlangen and 
Leipsic : A. Deichert. 

Der Grundcharacter der Ethik Jesu im Verhaltniss m den mes- 
sianischen Erwartungen seines Volkes und zu seinem seree Mes- 
siasbewustsein. Von Lic. Eugen Ehrhardt. 8vo, pp. villi, 119. Frei- 


burg and Leipsic. J.C. B. Mohr. 









in this line who is the equal, andin some cases the supe- 
rior, of the gifted, but more liberal, Harnack of Berlin. 
The present volume is a collection of special researches 
on prominent problems in the earliest history of the 
Church. There are seven in all, each oneagem. The 
subjects discussed are ‘‘ Prayer in the Name of Christ 
in the Apostolic Age,” ‘The Social Problem. and 
Home Mission Work on the Basis of the Epistle of 
James,” “Slavery and Christianity in the Ancient 
World,” “ The Mission Methods of the Apostolic Era,” 
“The Relations of the Church to the State in the First 
Three Centuries,” “The History of the Sunday, es- 
pecially in the Ancient Church,” and “ Constantine the 
Great and the Church.” Two appendices are given,— 
namely, “ Christian Prayers from the Years 90 to 170,” 
and, secondly, “‘ A Christian Address from the Fourth 
Century” on “ Rest from Labor on Sunday.” 

The discussion that will prove most profitable, although 
disappointing to not a few, is the history of the Church’s 
Sunday observance. Zahn, here as elsewhere, proceeds 
from a close study of the New Testament and the earliest 
Christian literature, and aims to demonstrate that the 
Christian Sunday historically stands in no external nor 
internal connection with the Jewish sabbath observance, 
or the commandment touching the observance of the 
seventh day, but was developed within the Church from 
a purely Christian standpoint, the idea of rest as a lead- 
ing factor in its observance coming into prominence only 
in the fourth century and later. More than fifty pages, 
closely printed, are devoted to notes, in which the sources 
and authorities for the contents of the articles are given. 
We thus have here sketches from the earliest Christian 
Church from a master’s pen, based on first and primary 
sources. 

Ehbrhardt’s work is a new and, on the whole, an excel- 
lent investigation of what is now a leading problem of 
biblical theology,—namely, the relation of the Messianic 
consciousness of Christ to the Messianic ideals and ex- 
pectations of his people and times. It is a close psycho- 
logical analysis of words of the Saviour in this direction, 
and is in not a few respects a valuable correction of Bal- 
densperger’s more liberal exposition and Schnedermann’s 
more conservative work, inclining, though, to the latter 
more than to thé former. The consciouspess and con vic- 
tions of Christ as to his person and work are by no means 
made the result of contemporaneous factors in Jewish 
thought or history, yet, at the same time, are brought 
into the closest touch with these. The author, more than 
is generally done by traditional theology, takes into con- 
sideration the influence of historical surroundings in the 
genesis of the Saviour’s consciousness of his mission, yet 
he nowhere yields to the naturalistic tendencies of the 
day that seek to make Jesus only a child of his time and 


age. Just why the title should speak of Jesus’ “‘ ethics,” 
does not appear. The use of this word here is rather 
misleading. 


Ho 


Bible, Science, and Faith. By the Rey. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., 
Professor of Physics in the University of Notre Dame; 
author of Catholic Science and Catholie Scientists. (12mo, 
pp. 316. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. $1.25.) 


It is several years since St. George Mivart pointed out 
anticipations of modern scientific theory in patristic and 
scholastic theologians, especially in Augustine and 
Suarez. Professor Zahm treats of the Mosaic narrative 
of the creation in the same spirit. He even finds the 
first statement of the nebular hypothesis in the writings 
of Gregory. of Nyssa. Starting from this presumption 
that science and theology will not be found at variance, 
he treats of the Deluge and the antiquity of the race in 
the light of modern geology, and reaches the conclusion 
that no proved and assured result of scientific research 
is antagonistic to Christian beliefs. He disputes equally 
the universality,of the Deluge and the vast age of the 
human species. What gives an especial flavor to the 
book is the author’s use of the terms and distinctions of 
the scholastic philosophy. At the same time, he shows 
a wide acquaintance with modern scientific writers, and 
with Protestant apologists. 


OW 


Pioneer Days: The Life-Story of Gershom and Elizabeth Day. 
By M.E.D.Trowbridge. With Introduction by Z. Grenell, 


D.D. (12mo, pp. 160. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. 75 cents.) 


There are noble heroisms in home-mission work as 
well as in foreign fields. The story of the lives of these 
devoted Baptist home missionaries is rich in its revea)- 
ing of the love of Christ in human hearts. Mr. and ° 
Mrs. Day went to Michigan nearly sixty years ago, and 
devoted themselves to the work in that new state. This 


little volume shows how they wrought, and what came 
of their efforts. 
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> BUSINESS 

gE DUSINESS se) 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or mong lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year, An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates, 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It pre- 
serves and renews the vitality, strengthens the 
nerves, and stimulates the stomach to healthy 
action, 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple 
and convenient remedy for bronchial affec- 
tions and coughs. Carry them in your pocket. 
Sold only in boxes. 


Special Notices 


Starved to death in the midst of plenty. Oe 
fortunate, yet we hear of it. The Gail Borden Eagie 
+ Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 

nd best infant food. Infant is a valuable 
mphiet fer mothers. Send your address to the 
ew York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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A CHRISTMAS BOOK 
FOR 25 CENTS. 
CONTAINING 
The First of 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
* Letters to Young Friends.” 

A Christmas Poem, 
«‘TheDream-March of the Children,” 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
A Complete Story by 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


A Christmas Frontispiece, 


“Ho, for the Christmas Tree!" 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 


“Mow a Street-Car Came in a Stocking, 
“A Christmas White Elephant,"’ etc. 


CHRISTMAS POEMS. 
CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR YOUNG 
THE GIFT OF A_ SUBSCRI = 
“CHRISTMAS 12 TIMES A YEAR"? 
25 cents a number, $3.00 a year. 
All dealers sell numbers and take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance may be made to 

THE CENTURY CO., 

Union Square, New York. 
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5000 Books 
An Easy Guide to the Best Books 


A carefully compiled and classified guide to the best 5000 books in every depart- 
ment of reading suited to a home library. Each department has been pre- 
pared by an expert in his special line, thus insuring judgment of selection 


and accuracy. 


Over 170 portraits of authors, past and present, are: given, lending an artistic 


value to the book. 


“5000 Books”’ 


has been prepared by the publishers of Tne Lapies’ Foun 


JournaL to promote a wider reading of the best books. 


SENT TO ANY ONE FOR TEN CENTS (impty covering postage) 


F. Manion Crawrorp 


Str Epwin ARNoLD 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
SOME OF THE 170 PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS IN THE BOOK : 


James AnTuony Froups 





H. Riper HAccarp 











To every one who applies 
during December, a sam- 
ple copy of “ The Super- 
intendent and Teacher,” 
a monthly journal of meth- 
ods of work in every de- 


Send 
F partment of the school. 
ree W. A. ‘Wilde & Co, Bost Boston 


A New Book by the author of * *jJea”’ 
and “‘ Tom Clifton.’ 


Jack Alden 


A Ourz 2 of Adventures in the V es | Sempeigne. 
By Wamren Lex Goss, iustrations 
by Frank, Merrill. 12mo, cloth, 1.0. 

Mr. Goss is known as one of the best writers of War 
Stories. Every bor who has read his“ Jed” or * *Tom 
Clifton " will surely want a copy of “ Jack Alden.” 

For sale by all booksellers. 


T. Y. Crowell & 00., New York and Boston. 


We 
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04 00 per 100 not preps 
CANTATAS!-SANTA CLAUS AND HI 
FAIRIES. An © y happy com 

of sweet aoe eT liberetto, sult- wult- 3 
able for both 8. Schools. Price $9 cts. 
SANTA Claus sm. ont by Gabriel. pte 
people. CLAUS’ VE cous 
by Gabriel Lady my e+ veniles. Price 3 cts— cs THE” 
PHET OF RAZARETH by Gabricl. AY 
elo sy pe Ee 
8.8.ad lib sbounds in spirited choruses for 

male and female voices. po St re 
accepted 

CHICAGO, 6 W 7. Madinon + t. NEW YORK. 45 23d st 







L.&™i by Gabriel. A sacred Uratorio-Cantata for the 
church Choir and the 8. 8. ad ame mc ‘cts. Stamps § 








“Christmas Music 


“The BIRTHDAY of the KING” 
A festival service, of recitation, scripture, and song, 
for Christmas-tide, by W. L. Mason. Price, Scts. each, 
postpaid ; $4 per 100, by express, not prepaid. 


The BEACON LIGHT 


A new service, not so elaborate, contains many* 
unique features, demgned to be used in connection 
with our Lighthouse box or otherwise, by W. L. 
Mason. Price, 5 cts. each, postpaid; §2 per 100, by ex- 
press, not prepaid. 

Also five other services by Mr. Mason. Send 10 cts.’ 
and receive the above two and descriptions of the 
others. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CoO. * 
122 Nassau Street, New York 1 


A Sunday Game Gok 


Send tc. amp for particulars. Acents ogee a 


Evangelical Pub. Co., 51D Lakeside Big., Chicago 
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The Lord Chief Justice of England. 


‘FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 


THE YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


For 1896. 


The brilliant and varied character of the next volume of The Companion is shown 
by the Articles and Authors given below. ; 


“62 TIMES A YEAR.” 


A Remarkable Announcement. 


The Princess Louise. 

The Companion has recently published an article by 
Princess Christian. In the coming Volume another 
daughter of Queen Victoria, the Princess Louise, in 
collaboration with her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, 
has written on a subject of interest to every home. 


Three Cabinet Ministers. 


No other periodical has been able to announce 
Articles by Three Cabinet Ministers. 


HON. HOKE SMITH, Secretary of the Interior. 
HON. J. STERLING MORTON, Secretary of Agriculture, 
HON. H. A. HERBERT, Secretary of the Navy. 


War Correspondents. 


Many Famous Correspondents will contribute 
Stirring Narratives. 


TRAGEDY AMONG THE CLOUDS. Frank D. Millet. 

GOING TO THE FRONT. Frederic Villiets. 

LOOTING OF LUCKNOW. Sir William H. Russell. 

AMBUSH AGAINST AMBUSH. Archibald Forbes. 
€ 


Four Serial Stories. 


From the large number offered the following 
have been selected: 


THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


ROSAMOND’S VIOLIN. 
IN INDIAN MEADOW. 


- Miss M. G. McClelland. 
IN THE CLUTCH OF THE TSAR. C. A. Stephens. 
Ellen Douglas Deland. 

Charles Adams. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England 


and Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes have written un- 
usually readable articles on '‘ The Bar as a Profession.” 
Together with articles by Hon. Thomas B. Reed on 
“What the Speaker Does,” and by Justin McCarthy 
M.P., on “How a Prime Minister is Made.” 


Four Admirals. 


Stirring Adventures of Naval Life are described by 
ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, R. N. 
ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB, R. N. 
ADMIRAL T. H. STEVENS, U. S. N. 
ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE ELLIOT, K. C. B. 


Fascinating Travels. 


The Earth’s Remotest Corners are penetrated by 
Companion contributors. 


A FAIR LADY OF JAPAN. Rev. Wm. E. Griffis, D.D. 
A GIRL IN SOUTH AMERICA. Elizabeth Bisland. 
ADVENTURES NEAR HOME. W. M. Conway 
WILD BIRD BOYS OF IRELAND. Geo. H. Bassett. 


Humorous Stories. 
A NEWSPAPER SENSATION. F. E. C. Robins. 
MISS BELINDA’S DECEPTION. Mary E. Mitchell. 
A BOOTLESS QUEST. Robert P. Utter. 
WHO TOLLED THE BELL? C. A. Stephens. 
AUNT SUKEY’S DISCHARGE. Frank W. Sage. 
JOHNNY WALTON’S ADVENTURE. R. M. Bailey. 


Send for Full Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 
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REMARKABLE OFFER 


New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE 

with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: - 
FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week till January I, 1896. This slip with 
FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE — Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x10 inches), litho- 

graphed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 125 
’ AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to January I, 1897. 


, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 20: Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 
. 


Mrs. | 
Humphry Ward, 


who wrote ‘‘Robert Elsmere,” 
is the author of 

«Sir George Tressady,”’ 
a novel 


which will appear, in ’96, 
exclusively in The 


CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. 


This is only one 

of many attractions 

which “the world’s leading periodi- 
cal” will have in 1896. There will 
be novels by 


W. D. Howells, 
Amelia E. Barr, 


and other novelists; stories, etc. ,from 
Mark Twain, 
Rudyard Kipling, 
Henry M. Stanley, 
George Kennan, 
Marion Crawford, 


and more. Jt wili Je the great- 
est year THE CENTURY ever had. 
Subscribe NOW —don’t miss 
a single number. Begin with 
November (first number of the 
new volume). Price $4.00. 
If you want all of Napoleon’s Life 
(with its superb engravings) which has 
been running —— the past year, 
send $1.00 more, and the twelve back 
numbers will be sent you. That is, 
Sor $5.00 you can have two years of THE 
- ‘CENTURY. Send by check or money- 
order direct to ~ 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square, New York. 





Christm 
Number 


“HOME 
QUEEN 


The laughable and enter- 
taining story entitled : 


“Sonnie’s Christenin’” 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


“Boer Women” 


By Annie Russell. 


A complete and exhaustive descrip- 
tion of home life in the ‘Boer country.’ 


“A Woman’s 
Adventure 
































with the Frost King” 
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NEW XMAS SERVICES | r 


The Cali of Christmas; a Trumpet Call to Christ- | 
mas Duties. By E.8. Lorenz. Delightful and capti- 
vating. Calls to Worship; to theSavior; to Consecra- 
tion; to Missions; to Charity; and to Good Cheer. 
Music brilliant. pleasing, and easy. 

Christmas Crowns; a Service of Christmas adora- 
fine By Mrs. M.N. buiter. Novel and impressive. 










reat dramatic force and spiritual beauty. 
ndid music by those popular composers—Gabriel, ° 
en, Tenney, Parks, Releon. and Lorenz. 
Prices, 5c each, Sc per doz., $4.00 per 100, postpaid. 
Orchestra Score for above, 9 pieces complete, $1.00. 


New Xmas Treasury (No. 6). 

A brilliant collection of recitations, dialogues, ex- | 

ercises, and music. Nothing equal to it for a miscel- | 

laneous program. oc each, $1.00 per doz., postpaid 

Special Offer. Sample copy of each of the above 
services and Treasury for lic, postpaid. 

New Xmas Cantatas. 

Santa Cleus and Uncie Sam. By Harriet D. 

Castle. A Merry Christmas Cantata. Bubbling over 

with wit and humor. Music, by J. A. Parks, bright, 





OOI]N You will Choose a 
Your S. S. Helps for Il 8 9) 6 
In case your teachers and scholars are not among the million 
and over that are now using the WESTMINSTER 7eacher, QOuarterlies, 
Lesson Leaves, Question Leaf, Cards, and /llustrated Papers, you will 
find it to your best interest to examine these Sunday-school helps. 
Sample copies will be cheerfully sent to any one asking for 

them. Please address 

JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





catchy, and melodious. Sure to please. Don't miss | 
this. Price, 300 each; $3.00 per doz., postpaid. 
Orchestra Score for above, @ pieces complete, $2.50. 
The Prince of Peace. (Sacred Cantata for Chor- 
us Choirs.) By B. L. Ashford. Music of high Char- 
acter. Strong im ion and beautifal, but not foo 
ai t, Price. each; $3.50 per doz., postpaid. 
(Has Carols for 8,8., 5c each, 3c per doz, postpaid. 
Splendid Anthems in Christmas Choir Leader 
Weench. Sen for complete Xmas catalogue. 
LORFRZ & CO., WARD & DRUMMOND 
buy con, Ohio. 164 Sth Ave., B. ¥. City, 





With New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 

The Most Complete Biblical | 

Compilation of the Nine- | 


“GENUINE OXFORD" TEACHERS’ BIBLES | 


Containing many new features 
net found in orher Teacher’ 
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| countries of Palestine cut oot in their exact boundery 
Matching the pieces fixes their location on the mind as no 
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By Marietta Woodward. 

A Preface to the original article by 
Mrs. PEARY, wife of the Arctic Ex- 
pioren, which commences in February 

OME QUEEN. 


** Tonine”’ 
A pathetic story. 
By Carolyn Marsh. 


Queen's Kitchen, by Mrs. Phebe West- 
cott Humphreys. Fashions, Fancy 
Work, Floral riment, including 
much valuable information about 
home culture of flowers, &c. Cover- 
ing all topics of interest to women. 


Sold on all news stands, 5 cts. a copy. 
+& year, or sent three months 
on trial for 10¢,, by addressing 


HOME QUEEN, 
1210-22 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 


in) . ¥ s . ~< _ who wish their scholars to learn 
‘ ; pretty songs should have us 


> print them neatly on charts, to 
read all over the room. Pro- 
pee = Outlines, Golden Texts, 
pecial Notices, Memory Verses, 
should thus be printed. A strik- 
& 
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\t prices from $1.50 to 
Va Otaloa 


- 7 
Has the unqualified endorsement of all who have seen it. 5 KD 
mplemap in neat box 0 ceugs. by mail 15 cents much 
aneampleprice TABLET AND TIC 


more th 
Sems. 33 East i7th St..N. XY, 97-80 Freukiin &., CHICAGU, of 351 Broadway 


De insures go00d memory. 
us & sung, table, or outline, 
and Jearn the cost. 


THE CHART PRINTER CO., Dayton, Ohio 
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R SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPER CAN BE JUSTLY 
--+ COMPARED WITH IT... 





Consecrated Talent of Writers, “Bohemian Glass Making,” by F. P. Kopta, 


Consecrated Watch-care of Editors, 
Consecrated Outlay of Publishers. 


The Youth of To-day need the best 
paeer that can be devised. We are the only 
en 





stian publishers who have shown the 
iterprise that answers to this need. No 
other publishers of Sunday-school papess 
command the modern mechanical appliances, 
the large corps of paid contributors, the 
special artists, that are necessary to place a 
paper in the front ranks. “ Young People’s 
Weekly” contains four times the 
amount of reading of the ordinary Sunday- 
school paper. it is as large as many secular 
young ple’s weeklies costing from $1.75 
© $2.00 per year, yet it is only 50 cents to 
schools and societies; 60c single subscription. 

The best Christian writers of the day 
are constantly at work upon it. Every effort 
possible is put forth to make it not only the 
most attractive paper for young people, 
but also the most helpful. ‘ 

; With January begins the 
SERIAL.. £950.00, rise Se tal Story, 
ut o © Triangle, 

STORIES Mary E. Bamford, a wonder 
portrayed story of life 

in the far East; a story that will hold the 
reader entranced from beginning to end, and 
hold him tO some purpose. Following this: 

“The Story of Sandy Harte,” by Egerton 
R. Young, author of “By Canoe an Dog 
Train,” found in every home. “ Sandy Harte” 
is an Indian story—a true story, as are all Mr. 
Young gives from out his long life spent on 
the frontier. It is a story for boys, but one 
that girls will read with the boys, and with 
unqualified delight. . 

“Wilber and the Doctor,” by Effie W. Merri- 
man, a serial for younger readers. 

* Little Content; or, The Lonely Cabin at 
Rainy Gulch,” a Colorado story, by Francis E. 
Wilson, the well-known writer for youth. 
( Graphically illustrated.) 

“Our Girls,” by 


INSTRUCTIVE 4. B jFradenburgh, 
ARTICLES ... to the series, “ 
Sanctuary 


he 

‘ of 

Youth,” that so “captured ” our readers last 
year, 


' acquaintance with ch 








Bohemia, Austria. 

“Tramping in the Mountains,” by Leander 
S. Keyser, the well-known ornithologist. 

“ Harbor Lights,” feng e J. Varney, the 
specialist on electric fights along the coast. 

“The Frozen Rivers of the Alps,” by Alice 
Lorraine Griggs. Y.P.CE 


DISTINCTIVE Conerth Leagps, 
DEPARTMENTS itn tis Nam 


in His Name, 
. mM, . 

Have been assigned to > Moles 
earnest Christian workers, 8998’ Brigade, 
well known in each Society. Helpful notes 
on each Society’s topics, and suggestions as 
to carrying forward Christian work, will 
appear each week. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS. 


Filled by workers abroad, and containing 
letters, incidents, stori etc., gained by 
personal experience and observation of mis- 
sionaries and travelers, and helpful in educat- 
ing our American p< and girls to a better 

idren of other lands. 
Have received the 
highest praise from 
competentauthorities. 


OUR COLOR 
NUMBERS «. fess i 


which has never before been reac 
nd it is our intention to make this feature 
pleasing and artistic in the highest degree 
possible. We are pioneers in furnishing the 
Main School with colored pictures. No pub- 
lishers without chromatic presses can furnish 
a large number of papers in colors, as slow 
color printing—an impression for each color 
—is too laborious to be practicable. Colored 
Pictures cause great delight when brought 
into a Sunday-school room. 

You cannot afford to do without this 
novelty in your school. Children know when 
they are pleased. ople, far and 


Youn 
i vi g THE Law or THe KinGpom oF HEAVEN, Its Relation tothe Old Law. (Matt. 5: 17-48. 
“Young Soncaee iio ~ gn ta oi 10. THE Lorp’s Prayer. Teachings about Almsgiving, Prayer, and Fasting. (Matt, 6: 1-18. 
INTRODUCTION PRICES. Special prices 11. Ricut ConpUCT TOWARD Gop, Serving and Trusting him Supremely. (Matt. 6: 19-34. 
will be made to schools who awe not used 12, RiGHT CONDUCT TOWARD MEN. Doing as One Would be Done by. (Matt. 7: 1-12.) 
our papers, and may wish to try them for 13. Tux Two Ways. The Way of Wisdom and the Way of Folly. (Matt. 7; 13-27.) 
1896. Send for introduction prices. 


Specimen copies free. 
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THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (or BLAKESLEE) LESSONS 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND BIBLE CLASSES. 


THE NEW COURSE FOR 1896 IS ON THE 


TEACHINGS oF CHRIST 


Studied in their Chronological Order and Historical Connections. 


Prest. ALVAH HOVEY, D.D., Newton Theological Institution, 
Consulting Editor. 


This Course of lessons is designed to present an outline study of the principal teach- ¢ 

ings of Our Lord in such a way that the immediate occasion of each of them shall be 
\ made clear, and its divine power and wisdom be felt. The lessons are prepared in the 4 
profound conviction that the greatest need of the world to-day is a better knowledge of 
Christ, and that the best way to obtain that knowledge is by the careful study of His life § 


and words as recorded in the Gospels. 
will find this new course, in the senior grade, ¢ 


: BIBLE CLASSES especially adapted to their_needs. It presents 


\ the teachings of Our Lord in a most attractive and suggestive manner, and affords } 
, & large number of GREAT TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 














THE NEW YORK EVANGELIST and THE WATCHMAN, of Boston, will publish 
Editorial Notes on these Lessons, beginning Jan. 1, 1896. 


LESSON TITLES OF THE FIRST QUARTER. 
(Titles Copyrighted.) 
Tue New BrirtH Its Necessity and Nature. (Johr 3: 1-13.) 
Tue Way or SALVATION. The Love of God in the Gift of his Son. (John 3: 14-21.) 
THe WorsHIP oF THE FATHER, Discourse with the Woman of Samaria. (John, ch. 4.) 
Jesus THE FULFILMENT OF Propuecy. The Rejection in Nazareth; with an abstract of 
Messianic Prophecy. (Luke 4: 16-30.) . 
THE Power TO ForGive Sins. Teachings at the Healing of the Paralytic. (Mark 2: 1-22.) § 
Tue Unity oF THE SON WITH THE FATHER. Teachings after the Miracle at the Pool of ¢ 
Bethesda. (John, ch. 5.) 
THe True SABBATH LAW. The Son of Man the Lord of the Sabbath. (Mark 2: 23—3: 6.) § 
Tue Beatitupes. The Character and Mission of the Members of the Kingdom. (Matt. § 
551-16; Luke 6: 20-26.) 


weekly 













In January, 1896, The International Lessons begin a six months’ 
§ study of the Gospelof Luke. During that time the older classes in schools using ¢ 
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PUBLISHING 60.,* 


GHIGAGO. » 


WASHINGTON 
STREET, 














PAAigtof some_of the dealers who are at present handling the 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


This list is published for the convenience of our subscribers in the cities represented. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Leonard Publishing Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Harman, S. W. 
Lanahan, John. 
Wharton & Barron. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


publications of 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Dearing, Chas. T. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Gregory Bros. 
J. P. Bell Co. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Gayoso Book Co. 








American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

The Con ational Sunday- 
School blishing Society. 


Damrell & Upham. 

De Wolfe, Piske & Co. 
Methodist Book Concern. 
Noyes, H. D., & Co. 


BUFPALQO, N. Y. 
Peter Paul Book Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
FP. H. Revell Co. 
McClurg, A. C., & Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Cranston & Curts. 
James, U. P. 
Western Tract Society. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Burrows Bro’s Co. 
German Baptist Publication 

Society. 
Hale, S. C., & Son. 

COLUMBUS, 0. 
Glock & Beck. 

Smythe, A. H. 
Trauger, J. L. 

DANVILLE, VA. 

Dance Bros. & Co. 


DAYTON, O. 
Shuey, W. J. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Hunt & Eaton. 


HARTPORD, CONN. 
Chapin, L. A. 
Sill, B. M. 
Smith & McDonough. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Bowen-Merrill Co. 
Davenport, A. 


Graves, J. R., & Son. 
Herzog Stationery Co. 
| Taylor, A. R., & Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Hazen, L. R. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Young Churchman Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Leachman, J., & Son. 
McCarthy, Nathaniel. 
Whitall & Siddall. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Barbee & Smith. 


The Cumberiand Presbyterian 
Publishing House. 


Southwestern Publish’ g House. 
Wheeler Publishing Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Augur’s Art Store. 
EB. P. Judd Co. 
Kingsbury, W. H. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Utley, H. D. 
Viets, C. J. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





| American Baptist Publication 
Society. 


| Baker & Taylor. 
| Dillingham, Chas. T., & Co. 
| Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Hilton, Hughes & Co. 
| Ireland, John. 
Ward & Drummond. 


NORPOLK, VA. 
Hume & Bilisoly. 
Vickery & Co. 
| 
PETERSBURG, VA. 
| Pritchett, B. H., & Co. 







) THE 


— that system will find it greatly to their advantage to take this new Course on the § 
s Teachings of Christ, instead of going through the usual routine of miscellaneous 
» topics from a single Gospel, THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY NEVER BEFORE ¢ 
OFFERED. 


For FREE specimen copies, etc., address 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS, 


(Mention this advertisement.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
American Baptist Publication 
Society. 


: Peloubet’s Quarterlie 
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Jacobs, George W., & Co. 
McVey, John Joseph. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. . 


Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 


Wanamaker, John. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. f 
Horner, Joseph. 


Methodist Protestant Board of 
Publication. 


Presbyverien Book Store. W. 
W. Waters. 


United Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Gregory, H. 
The Rhode Island News Co. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 

Hume & Bro. 
RICHMOND, VA. ‘ 

Anderson, W. H. 
| Hunter & Co. 
| The Cohen Co. 
The J. W. Randolph Co. 
Walford, T. L. D. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Scrantom, Wetmore, & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Rade, H. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
American Baptist Publication | 
| Cranston & Curts. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Beekman, W. L. \ 
|B. W. Parke Co. | y 
St. Paul Book Co. ; 

TOLEDO, O. 
Brown, Eager, & Hull. 
| Lake, L. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Ballantyne, Wm., & Sons. 
Morrison's Son, W. H. 
Pursell, C. C. 

Woodward & Lothrop. 
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that we have decided to still further increase the unparalleled use of 
Peloubet’s Graded Quarterlies, by reducing the price of them for 
the coming year. 


edited, best prepared, and best printed Quarterlies in the world, 
and now that they can be secured at these very much 


PREDUCED PRICES 


their already unsurpassed circulation must be enormously increased. 


in four grades, containing explanatory and illustrative notes fo- 
their so/e use. 





It is with pleasure that we announce to the Sunday-school world 


We believe that they are admitted by every one to be the best 








Price this Price next Price next Year 
Year. Year. per Quarter. 
The Senior Quarterly . ‘ , ‘ ° - 20 cents. 1é6cents. 4 cents, 
The Scholars’ (for both oral and written answers), (New.) 1 am 4 « 
The Intermediate , : ‘ , : » 20 cents. 16 @ « 
The ay. or Children's. ‘ : P . ‘ * 12 So « 
The Little Ones’ Quarterly . 5 ; % BB: ot 3 


They will be edited as heretofore by J 
Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. #% 
Mrs. M. G. KENNEDY. Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 


and in every essential represent the best thought of the world care- WJ 
fully edited by these representative leaders in Sunday-school work. & 


Send for Free Samples, 


and decide for yourself after a rigid comparison as to which Quar- 
terlies impel the scholar to do the best work. 


For Sunday-school teachers we publish Teachers’ Quarterlies 






Price, 40 cents a year. 


Td. A. Wilde & Co., 
<a Mass. 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 
| Sanford-Sawtelle Co. 





SAMPLES Christmas Anthems 


and Sunday-school Concert Exercises 
Tuzw Ecuo Music Co., La Payette, Ind. 


FREE’ RS aes 




























































































































The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, November 30, 1895. 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 








Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is puitiohed weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


One Copy, ONE Year... .........ccseeesesesersseceeeeeseeeeeBl.00 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 

To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
feat, 41.00 @ year, or $4.00 for tive years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of*teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as sony copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
Scents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
One person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered Ce eee 
to Individual addresses at $1.00 each, and yina 

to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
al cases where a portion of the teachers of & 
school their mail matter from one ffice, and 
others In the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to Pe; 
clubs at fifty cents per Copy. to the extent that 
Ke packages m i, be divided Into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired, 
Pree . One free copy, additional, will be 
Gewee for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
ther character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


e . 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the properdonste re of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
— may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 

ris malled, se tely, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 

‘ear,can have the address changed at any time 

out charge. Members of package clubs do not 

ve this privilege, but can have a co) ferred 

8 package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent week for the unexpired time of the subscri 

when it has over six months to run. When it 

but six months or less to run, the cost to change 

is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 

a 5-4 Club subscriber intends to change his or her 

reas for a few weeks only, we will nzall an extra 

copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses shouid include 


‘ i? club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
than su dos, 
Eafe ater a crests 


takes the place of the one 
by... 














ane rt _ me Seek any Gon eb pevona 
e , unless 8 request. e 
for a club will invariably be “discontinued 
expiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
be made early. 
copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the tenchers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Su School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which Include postage : 





One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
or more — oneyear, 6 shillings each. 
ministers and missionaries, 
ene or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the rs must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 

to one address, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 


half-yearly mabecriptions at the above rates, the 
Paper 10 be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
JOHN D. WATTLES & ©O., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








If? 


If you want to preserve 
apples, don’t cause a break 
in the skin. The germs of 
decay thrive rape there. 
So the germs of consump- 
tion find good soil for work 
when the lining of thethroat 
and. lungs is bruised, made 
raw, or injured by coldsand 
coughs. Scott’s Emulsion, 
with hypophosphites, will 
heal inflamed mucus mem- 
branes. The time to take 
it is before serious damage 
has been done. A 5o0écent 
bottle is enough for an or- 
dinary cold. 


50 cents and $1.00 
Scorr & Bowns, Chemists, New York. 


CHRISTMAS BOXES 


The.... 
Lighthouse 
A solid box, the 


exact imitation of 
a lighthouse, made 
in heavy card- 
board beautifully 
decorated, no 
trouble to fold. 
Sample mailed 
with price-list of | 
other boxes for. 6c. | 
Price, % lb. size, 
$2 per 100; 1 lb. 
» size, $2.25 per 100, 
by express, not| 
prepaid. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co., 


122 Nassau Street, New York 


~ CHRISTMAS MUSIC 














The Moly Child. Service by Lowry. 16 pages. 
#4 per ; 5 cents each, if by mail. 
Th t of EAghts. For primary classes. 


© Feas 
Printed in colors. 6 cents. 
Annual, No. 26. Seven new carols. 4 cents. 


Selected Carols from previous issues. 
No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2, 5 ets.; No. 3, 5 cts.; No. 4, 5 cts. 
Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 6. | 
Eight pagesof appropriate poetry and prose...4 cts. | 
St. Nicholas’ Visit te the School. 
cantata by Doane. 380 cents, by mail. , 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 Kast 9th &t., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Popular 
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XONGAGS' 


CHRISTMAS BELLS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
and 








SEASON. By 
| J.RMILLER 
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PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION AND SABBATH SCHOOL WORK 











Containing 16 pages of carefully selected 
and original matter, embracing nsive 
readings, recitations, exercises for little folks, 
music for old and young, a Christmas dia- 
logue, etc. | 
Price, 5 cents acopy; in quantities, 4 cents. 

: Semple copy free. . 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-school Work, 1334 Chestnut St., 

i _ Philadelphia, Pa. 











mates 5 PoP PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 

usi atters, will 

2tive tn subscrining for tre MUSICAL VISITOR, 

a Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests of 

“~@: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. :‘= 
82 Page cach issue from 


ining practical gesti 
prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 
sketches, poems, correspondence and , 


@: VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC -®& 
by the best writers and com ts. There will be Supplements 
to the November and Decémber numbers, containing Choir 
Music for Thanksgiving and Christmas respectively. { 

as a regular feature of the Magazine en dis- 
contin’ and will be replaced by Vocal and Pieno Music 
to meet general demands. Subscription §1.50 per year; singic 
copies 15 cents. The new departure as to class of music began 
with September 18s issue. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


TaveY ANANAY ANANAY ANANAN ANANAY ORNANAN OGTANAY ANANAN StaN 


SHEPHERDS OF ERRTHLEHEM. 
COLDEN BBRLLS. 
CHRISTMAS SUNBRAMS. 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 


The above are our newest Christmas 
Services, containing Music, Recitgtions, 
Responsive Readings, etc.—each a Gem. 
Price, 5 cts each, 52 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


rats. Pe J.J. Hood, soe as 
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WHICH CATALOGU 


Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music,| we refer to The Ram’s Horn, that famous 






SEND YOu? 


500 - - - 


Gospel Voices 


Were given away in re- 
sponse to our advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School 
Times. Now, we propose 
to GIVE AWAY 1,000 im- 
mediately, to introduce it. 
Any Sunday-school Super- 
intendent, Gospel Singer, or 
Leader, who will send us 8 
two-cent stamps for each 
copy ordered (two for 30 
cents), we will send a copy 
of “GOSPEL VOICES.” 
It is board bound, handsome 
cover. Specify either shape 
or round notes, as wanted. 
It is full of Gospel Melodies. 


Southwestern Pub. House 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


“ The Miracle of Modern Journalism.” 













new paper 
Se appeared in 
journalism. It was 
ym not only new but unique. 
It was tremendously 
in Fr ® strong torteligichpaimgninist 
religions. It contained no church news, but 
told all about how to get to heaven. It was 
down on hypocrisy, meanness, bigotry, and 
cant. On the instant it won hosts of friends. 
Business men, farmers, mechanics, railway 
managers, sewing women, boys and girls, and 
thousands of ministers of all creeds began to 
read it, It is now sold on the streets, trains, 
and pews-stands. It goes to every part of 
North America, and is the most widely quoted 
paper in the world. 
The reader will instantly recognize that 


independent weekly. It is adding eight hun- 


Violin ate Violin Bows, 
nios, Banjo Musi a ae 
Ste Guts, —, Music, dred to a thousand new subscribers to its list 
Fiutes, Fiute Music, 


Cornets, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 


Violins repaired by the Cremona System, 


tC. C. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAMMOTH XMAS CATALOG 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
XMAS TREE ORNA MENTS, GAMES, BOOKS, 
BOOK LETS, CARDS, CANDY-BOXES, Erc 
Leonard Publishing Co., Albany, N. Y. 











BE YE READY ALSO 
War A ve 
m\ no! 
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MY REWARD IS WITH ME 





The Westminster 


witn Sabbath-School Blackboard 
a Manual 
The Superintendent’s Assistant 


Price, 75 cents a quarter ; a year. Size, 4by 3 feet, 
aseparate sheet foreach Sunday. Send for a sample 


sheet to 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
Business Su eg 

Presbyterian Board 1334 tnut Street 

of Publication and Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sabbath-School Work. 
Christmas Sunday-School Services 
' Chiming Bells of Christmas-Tide. Oxiy 


STaRLienT, Aces Or SILENCE ENDED, all with 
@ music and tecitations. Also new for primary, Tur 


CHREMPTMAS STORY TOLD AXEW, TH e Creist-CuILp, | 


and many others. 
Christmas Recitations, 14 cents; Christmas Concert 
Rook, 530 cents ; new anniversary service, Another 


ear, Scents. 
Henry D. Noyes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Price, #4 per 100; Scents each. 


el 


<<. . An 


Autoharp 
Christmas. 


From all over the country has come the 
demand for Autoharps for Christmas. And 
no wonder, for the Autoharp has been found 
to be adapted to all grades of musical taste 
and proficiency. Any one can play the 
popular music of the day, sacred or secular, 
almost at sight. 

Our popular Style 2% is pictured here. It 
has 23 strings and five bars, producing the 
following five chords: C, F and B b Major, 
and G and G Seventh. Its appearance is 

_handsome. 18% inches long, ro inches wide. 
Instruction book containing 22 pieces of 
music, music rack, pick, spiral pick and 
tuning key with each style 2%. Price, $5.00. 


PDD eI Id tuft | 


LON nO te ine 





"Money must be sent with Order. Express prepaid to any Express Office in U. S. 
. Catalogue (beautifully Wlustrated) sent Free. 

ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. A, :17 Easc 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
f 








every week, and Chaplain McCabe says its 
circulation ought to reach a million copies. 
The reason for this extraordinary popularity 
is hard to explain, but easy to understand 
when the paper is once seen and read. 

The price is only $1.50 per year, but any- 
| body can get a trial subscription of three 
| months (13 issues), by sending 25 cents in 
stamps to The Ram’s Horn, 1301-10 Associa- 

tion Building, Chicago. 


OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
Palestine, Egypt, 








These maps cover all biblical 
Western Asia, eography, and should be in 
St. Paul’s Iravels. every Sabbath-school. 


pots.) this side of the Atlautic.”—The Sunday 
0 mes. 


For descriptive circulars and commendations ad- 


Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio 


NEW XMAS TREE LAMP, 


Gives bright, star-like light, burts six hours. No 
dirt, no danger of fire. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR SAMPLE LANP, 


Nuts, Fruits, Candies, Novelty Candy Boxes. 
Specialties for Sunday-Schoo! Festivals, 


100 Presents for Girisand Boys for $3,25 
Tiustrated Xmas Catalogue Free. 


JACOBY BROS, %° “on™ seco sree 
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eae Galleries ° Paintings, and looking 

No. 816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pictures and picture frames. 








; 








2 FINE XMASS.S. PROGRAMS. Samp! 
2c each. Snpplies, 3c. each (regular price, Sc. ). Send 





' for deseriptions and of Xmas cantatas, 
and 8. 8. books, 8, STEAUE A C0.,245 State St-.Chicaga 


















If your skirt edges 


wear out, it’s because you don’t use 





BIAS VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
It’s easy to prove it for yourself. 


Don’t take any bindi 
“S. H. & M.”’ on th 
what anybody tells you. 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
ll. 


remples, showing. 


rp ere you see 
bel, no matter 


Send af sam 


og tend fee labels and matertais, 


x 699, New York City. 





DEAL SPRING BEDS. Our booklet,“ Wide- 
awake Facts about Sleep,” illustrating and describ- 
to-date pocket map 4 


ing them, together with = u 
a state, Tad voy a ree two-cent stam 
Foster 


., 18 Clay St., Utica, N. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL is a 
We make a specialt 


f 


Curtains and Portieres 


Portieres—385 pairs fine portieres, 
choice designs. Regular price, $9.75; 
on sale at 


$5.98 pair 


Curtains—250 pairs fine Irish Point Lace 





| CARMEL 
SOAP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 
Made only from Sweet Olive Oil, by a mission so- 
ciety in Palestine, Syria. An absolutely safe soap for 
the nursery. No injurious substances. Recommend- 
ed by physicians as the purest form of castile soap. 
Sold by druggists and grocers, Imported by 
A KLIPSTEIN & CO.,; 122 Peart St. Mow York Ci 

















AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOMEN 


eg Any wide-awake man or pa Nh. can —_ O21 89. 00a 
month (and more) canvassing 


oun. JOURNEY AROUND TH E WORLD 


Fran 


» his best 


oe hears Ag 1 time to wor Proughe, the holidays. 
—y— ore fae Breen t, Give Credit 
Ste he toes aed specimen engrer ‘ (free Raceive Sor 
vin, ) 
A. D. WORTRINGS N & O00., Hi artiord, Cena. 
MEN ( OR 
WOMEN 


ritory. 





Can Make $40 a Week 


from now till after Christmas, taking orders for the 
new child’ 8 Bible, “ Sacred Picturesand Their Teach- 

400 beautiful engravings, 20 pages of oil-colored 
plates. Special holiday inducements. Exclusive ter- 
rihtory. ks on credit. Freights paid. Gold watch 
poonone. A postal card will secure an offer from 

Price of book, $2.50. postage paid. Address, 

Kevstoxs Pus. t Co., sth and Locust | Sts., Phila., Pa. 


AGEN to supply the demand for “ Com- 


PEN DIUM NT reatest seller ont. 6 eeaparmen book. 
Agent's outfits free. Pos , 0 ce 
IBLE Hoven. 51 N. 7th Street. "Philadelphia, Pa. 


” heey Lae, 7. 


Fire Insurance Compa ny, 
Hos. 308 and so Walnut ar Philade phia. 


We are rupning day ‘and night 











Educational 





Do rot Stammer 


Kdwin 8. Johnston, one of Philadelphia's 
specialists, has probably made more wonder- 


ful cures than Bh living practitioner. 
wy ve by sho AY Ate) x a Phila., 
Pa.; ,and Prof. 


ret Aa has bs D. ti te Bia of : can 
al-o refer to John D. Wattles & Co. , publishers 
of The Sunday Schoo! Times. 

Send for 54-page pampniet, to the Puiia- 
DELPHIA ew 5 A _ ™ 1033 a ng Garden 
Street, Philadeiph ished 1634. 

win 8. Ee 


Principal and Founder. 














HELPFUL TO EVERY BIBLE STUDENT 








curtains, elegant designs and actually 
worth $8 a pair; on sale at 


$5.75 pair 
Oriental Rugs 
Large assortment Shirvan and Daghestan 


rugs. Regular price, $9.50 and $11.75; 
on sale at 


$4.82 and 86.93 


one hundred miles 
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* eras 
O’Neill’s 
Importers and Retailers 


FINE MILLINERY. DRY GOODS, 
GOODS, CHINA, GLASSWARE, Etc. 

leasure when you deal with a reliable house. 

y of Mail Order Business, sending goods to 


all parts of the world, guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer or refunding the money. ‘ ° 


Special Bargains—ic:__ 


Home Decorations = 





&@-All purchases delivered by express free of charge at any point within 


H. O'NEILL ¢ CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, N. Y. 


Ain Bn bp Be Oe Be Oe Oe Oo Oe Oe Oe Oe Op Oe Oo Oe Oe Oo Bn be Oe On On bn Oe On be bn bn bn be hn bd bn bn bn dn bn bn bh bhi hii in, 


SIXTH AVENUE 
20th to 21st Street 
NEW YORK 


CLOAKS, COSTUMES, FANCY 


« Furnishings 


Furniture 


Rockers—Tapestry spring-seat rockers, 
highly polished, very handsome, and ex- 
ceptional value at 


$5.25 


Dining-Chairs of polished antique oak, 
French leg, box seat. Regular price, 


$3, 
$1.98 


Wardrobe Couches in denim or 
fancy ticking, best of upholstery. Worth 


$i2, 
$9.98 


ee be tnt tn in ty te te te te te te be te bp be be rte eb OOOOOO600666F6F 


of New York City 
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The great success of 







many misleading 


facturers of pure 
Chocolates on this 


WALTER BAKER 


of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Timely Warning. 


the chocolate preparations of 


the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has‘led to the placing on the market 


and unscrupulous’ imitations 
Walter 


and high-grade Cocoas and 
continent. No chemicals are 


used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s gocds. 


& CO., Limited, 








More ENameline 


Sold than all other steve polishes 

It is Me oneal 7 
no 

Ask for it at your dealers 


combined! 
=to-use Stove Paste. Saves 
» 











Something New 
for Christmas! 


Not to take the place of the Christmas 
Tree! By nomeans. But to furnish a 
magnificent entertainment in connection 
with it. The best Christmas stories in 
English literature illustrated by life-model 
pictures. Santa Claus and St. Nicholas 
brought into dazzling light on the screen 
by our wonderful lanterns. 


Complete outfits 
and slides rented. 
this? Then write to 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


6 sold on easy instaiments, 
you want to know more about 





Branches : 16 Beekman St., New York, 

Bosven _ tit Westteaten 0. : 196 La Galle St. | 
Kansas CrTy (Mo.): 515 East 14th AlTKNRAPOLIB : 1566 
Remmepte f Ave. CHATTAROOGA Led St. San Puan 
CISCO : there St. PORTLAND: st. 





FLAGS AND  SISCO BROS. 
BANNERS Send for illustrated catalog. 


THE, GREAT CHURCH, LIGHT 


ur RS i Peart St. (Now York. 0.8. a. | 


Soe ma Foundry 


sli bee, RAN 
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Church Purnishings 


~ STEREOPTICONS 


The Clergy 
S. S. Superintendents 
Y. M. ©. A. 






all use the stereopticon, 
Why not you? Write 


for catalog. Mention 
The Sunday School 
Times. 

Mcintosh Battery and Optical Co., Chicago 


Church Organs. 
Organists 











CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
ITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc 

ona. et, DSW AN, snecessor to BaxTER &* fwan, 
th Second Street. Phtia., Pa. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


larity of our former lessons for 
the little od. on has demonstrated that it is of 
the utmost im: nee to furnish the children 
= with lessons suited to their age and capacity, and 
us to enl and improve the 
) children's course in the Life of Christ Series by 
he addition of a er Monthly. This course, 

os issued for 1896, is ws i 


Primary myo 


with Kin Sewing Cards, for the 
little tots. A dainty series of lessons. 


Primary Monthly. 


This new ication has designs for 
drawing and coloring, beautiful illustra- 
tive pictures, and carefully prepared 


quest ons for. the Younger Primary 
Child’s Quarterly. 


This Quarterly proved an .instant 
success, and is now much im; 
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It is believed that this Course of 
Lessons embodies in its des’ 
the best principles of teaching 
stories and great truths of the life of Christ, and 
will prove to be of great advantage to every 


PRIMARY. Te. 
PRIMARY TEACHERS are requested to 
send for Free S , T ials, etc. 


The Bible Study F Publishing Co. 
21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








, 


65,000 Stnday-Schoo! 


workers who use them regularly affirm that 
every Sunday-School Teacher must, in 
order to do their best work, weekly study 


The twenty-second annual volume, just 
issued, is, we believe, the best of the 
series in every respect. If not found at 
Booksellers, write for /ree sample pages to 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 








Dr. Stalker’s New Books 


THE TWO,ST. JOHNS. By James Stalker, D.D. 
12mo. 2ipp. $i. 
“John the apostie, and his peculiarly beautiful 
are wonderfully portrayed. His gentleness, 
simplicity’ and originality are strongly emphasized. 
The events of i pees veteee 50 8a eae 
jon of the character of John the Bap- 


ts that enrich our knowl- 
edge of the martyred tod saint’ -Chriscian Observer. 


By the same author 


LIPE OF CHRIST. 12mo. 60 cents. 
LIPE OF ST. PAUL. 12mo. 6 cents, 
IMAGO CHRISTI. 12mo. $1.50. 
TRIAL AND DBATH OP JESUS. $1.50. 


THE ISLANDS OP THE PACIPIC. Prom the . 
Old to the New. By the Rev. James M. Alex- 
ander. 515 pp. 100 halftone cuts. 8vo. $2. 

“ Nowhere has the 1 met with swifter or more 
sweeping triumphs than among the —_— dercribed 
in this Dp cme mw J volume.” — Herald and Presbyter. 

ance of beaatifully finished ilustrations 
makes the reading a delight.” —Churchman. 

A LADY OP ENGLAND. The Life and Lotete of 
Charlotte Maria Tucker (A.L. 0. E.). By Agnes 
Giberne. 519 pp. S8vo. $1.75. 


American Tract Society 


10 Bast 234 Street, New York 
Moston, 4 Bromfield St. Phila., 1612 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 169 Wabash Ave. 
Ciacinnati, 176 Elim St. San Francisco.7% Mark’t St. 


Send for our r Holiday Catalog. 
Same asaPress. No Press Required. 


Bushnell's Perfect Letter-Copying Books win gold 
dgintons. “They also make perfect copies, 2 very 
many t me know. Stationers sell them, 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, M’f'r, 106 8, 4th St., Phila 


'CAMERAS 4.23378. 


A WINNER at the ri ht 
price, send for special offer. 

ete . or rample pi ture 4 cents, stamp. 
| CAMERA ©O., 32 Main Street, Oshkosh 








THE REX 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Ccyelands 


Made of pure crystal cream of tartar—a product of 
the grape and most wholesome. Alum, ammonia and 
phosphates are cheap substitutes for cream of tartar. 
No adulteration of any kind in ‘“ Cleveland’s.” 














“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

SaPorto is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Saporro. Quick 
work can be done with Sapotio. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use SaPpo1so. No. 37, 

WHY DO 
M 
MOTHERS 


GrowingChildren? 
We of you don't do 
it, but sure to buy 


Ferris 









made 
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FREE POSTAL 


If you want to obtain, without cost, a 
Piano Carriage Lamp Silverware 
« Organ Winchester Rifle Typewriter 
Bicycle Sewing Machine Encyclopedia 
Camera Carpet Sweeper Roll-Top Desk 
Revolver Etchings 
2 New sets Sfandard Works, etc. 


send us your name and address, and mention 
ths publication, Thesesubstantial premiums, 
> the best ever offered by a reliable publishing 

house, are given absolutely free in reward for 
obtaining sunscriptions for the woNDER- 
§ FULLY IMPROVED 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


‘cee | POPULAR. 3 
5 | / MONTHLY 3 


2 The Great Family Magaziye. | 
5 Publishes more t'lustrations and reading-matter 
( than any other magazine in America. P 

(Original water-color frontispiece. ¢ 
Contains ima, 100 new illustrations, ‘ 
( 
( 
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128 quarto pages reading-matter. 

in stamps or coin sent at once 

10 Cents will bring you a sample copy 
of this magazine. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House 
New York 
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~ This advertisement will not appear again. 


The Minute-Man 
on the Frontier 


By the Rev. Witu1amM G. PupprFooTt. One 
vol., illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Mr. Puddefoot has lived the life of a frontier mis- 
sionary. He has witnessed the exciting scenes that 
take p' in the occupation of the border, He has 
himself suffered hardships in battling with a stern 
climate and a harsh nature; he has slept under the 
open stars. All phases of frontier life in our marvel- 
ous West he has studied, and he describes them with 
an ever buoyant humor, a tear-compelling pathos, a 
magnetic enthusiasm. Asa contribution to the his- 
tory of our country, these sketches are destined to be 
more and more prized. 


Qn-9 


For sale by al/ booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of price. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


New York, 46 East 14th Street 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street 














The “International ” 

Teachers’ Bible 
jill Bi 

D Lars i 

Best for the Pulp.” | Y FEW 
Clear-Type Edition—“Clear Type Makes Easy Reading.” 

mara tte hye ae 


erence,and = mg — 
Teachers. 


select. 
Sunday School 












decidedly better than the 
similar portion in the ‘aids’ 
appended to other Teach- 
ers’ Bibles up to the present 
time, The ‘Internation- 
al marks progress 
toward the true ideal!” . 


apr 6, — The *‘t 
says: “Ins 
Teachers’ Bible 
Manual “is deserving of high 
ise. The portion of the 
Pianual devoted especially 
to the New Testament is 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR THE 


“INTERNATIONAL.” \ Sen’? 





Best for the Home. Illustrated Catalogue on application. Best for the tudent. 
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Old Farm Fairies = sevssindesinee 


By the Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D. Pixies... 


Author of “ Tenants of an Old Farm,” etc. With 150 illustrations by Dan Beard, Harry L. 
Poore, and others. 12mio, cloth, with appropriate cover. Price, $1.50. 


**A most delightful book, one which will enjoy the or friendly folk, personify those insect forms, espe- 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 
GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., 103 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


distinction which Miss Alcott craved for ‘ Little cially those useful to man, against which spiders § 
> Women ’—that of being the most soiled and thumb- wage continual war. The book covers the range § 
» worn in the library.’-—Detroit Free Press. » of emotion from humor to pathos, and the extraor- 5 
» dinary Pixie performances in engineering, bal- 5 
> ** These little creatures of his love not only invest looning, cave-making, sailing, are scientific facts, 4 
5 him with their characters, but he, in turn, invests pictufesquely and dramatically painted.’’— 7he 5 
» them with human characteristics,—or, rather, he per- Sunday School Times. 
» sonifies them ‘in the imaginary creatures of fairy ** It is wholesome and entertaining, and it can be ; 
» lore.” The spiders are assigned the part of Pixies, said that no superior juvenile has ~ 1/9 this 
) = the ill-natured fairies of Scotland. he Brownies, year.” —Minneapolis Commercial Bulletin. 
; ) 
‘ > 
> 
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If You Want to Have 
The Best Sunday=School 


paper published for your school, you should at once send us word how many copies you desire, and 
we will send you, free of charge, as many samples of the new “Our Sunday Afternoon” 
as you require for one Sunday's distribution. 

Beginning with January, 1896, each issue will contain 8 (double the usual number) pages of 
the choicest, brightest reading possible to obtain, beautifully illustrated, and make this paper, without 
doubt, the most up-to-date Sunday-school paper published, in every respect. It will only cost 











WEEKLY 
Single subscription, each, 1 year, 60 cents. 
10 or more copies to one adieu” each, 1 year, 50 cents. 


ForRTNIGHTLY 
Single subscription, each, 1 year, 30 cents. 
10 or more copies to one address, each, 1 year, 25 cents. 





Kindly do not delay your answer, but at once tell us how many free copies you can conscien- 


iously use. 
athe W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





MAKES A VERY ACCEPTABLE PRESENT FOR GENTLEMAN.OR LADY. OVER 200,000 SOLD 


The Paragon Folding Coin Purse 


Tie most roomy and least bulky purse made. Ask 
your dealer for it, or I wili send you sample at following 
prices, postpaid : 





IMIT. CALF MOROCCO CALF SEAL 
os 


We. @i .c.3 ».« Om 
“ §x holds@ insilver . . §.30 $50 § 75 
~~ ee a = ee i] .70 1.00 
oie .  * . é 6 50 -~ 1.23 
. ea ae = 65 1.3 1.75 





sole Manufacturer, JAMES & TOPHAM, 
1281 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
Please mention The Sunday School Times. 


D. ©. 


Pat. Dec. 30, ‘go. Pat. Dec. 30, "go. 




















t n FREE to 
Societ Yor mgt ee _— one ordering both of the following : es 
> Demands BOSTON BOND, and , Solid 14k. Gold Fountain Pen, with 98c 
4 BUNKER HILL the usual handsome Rubber Holder............ . 
4 peatoonte in ey at ¢ mp a ‘ 
keep them, send 4 cents in stam samples 
’ representing over 250 varieties. , And also Pearl-Handied Pen Holder, 40c 
Samuel Ward Ce. with gold-plated pen, elegant and durable. ° 
1 49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. In ordering, specify either scarf or hat pin. 
Ine EARL PEARL WORKS, 338 Broadway, N. Y.City 
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November 30, r895 


Pears 


A lazy boy 
gets up in the 
morning just 
for the fun of a 


scrub with it. 
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American 

Tract Society’s 
ae Periodicals 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (monthly). The 
best of juvenile periodicals; bright, interesting 
reading, illustrated with beaut fol cuts. Ten 
copies, One year, to one address, $1; larger 

uantities at the same rate. Single subscrip- 
tions, 25 cents. 


MORNING LIGHT (monthty) double sheet. 
can be used asa semi-monthly. Pure, whole- 
some reading, choice illustrations; suited for 
younger classes. Terms same a8 Child's 

‘aper. 


APPLES OF GOLD. For infant classes 
in weekly parts; beatitifal pictures,and prin 
in large clear type ; a chromo picture each 
quarter. Single copy, 50 cents; 5 copies, 35 
cents each ; 10 or more coplies, 25 cents each. 
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7 For our children the best is not too good. Tt 

> isconfidently believed that In periédicals of 

» thisclass not any surpass those offered here. 

‘ May we not enlist your efforts in introdu- 

| cing them into your Sabbath-schools? 

, FOR THE FAMILY 

‘ AMERICAN MESSENGER (monthly). 

» This good old UNDENOMINATIONAL inspirit- 

, ing and scriptural monthly for more than half 

, & century bas been esteemed one of the most 
nseful of religious newspapers. knlarged to 

4 double ite former sise without increase o price. 

> Full of practical Christianity, having bright 

> articles from the best writers; an old-time 

» favorite in many thousand homes. Single 

» subscription, 25 centsayear. If you desire to 

‘ “Introduce it in your church, send for sample 

, copies and club rates. 
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» 

» 
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One copy of each.of the above FOUR PAPERS 
to one subscriber, $1 a year, postpaid. 


Samples of periodicals sent FREE. 


~~“ 


**LIGHT AND LIPE.”" An eight- 
monthly tract, sold only to annual subscribers 
by the hundred, or in multiples of a hundred 
copies. 100 copies, monthly, postpaid, $2 per 
annum, in advance. 

This periodical furnishes 8,400 pages of tracts, 
postage free, for $2, less than half the usual 
price. It is commended te churches, home 
missionaries,and all engaged in systematic or 
occasional tract distribution. 


American Tract Society 
10 East 23d Street, New York 
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To Purchasers__. | 
of Books for 


Sunday-School Libraries 
THE LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


have the largest, the most varied, the most attrac- 
tive, and the most characteristic, line of books for 
Sunday-school libraries of any American 
publishing house. All books carefully selected 
with a view to fostering high-class home reading 
among young people. The best books by the 
best authors. 


Send for new descriptive catalogp—FREE. 


Lothrop Publishing Company 
92 Pearl Street, Boston 


Ward & Drummond 
Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 








mak mon 

tyourown cards&e printing for 

Pressforcircularsor others. Type- 
newspaper. Cata- setting easy by 


= es, type 
: ke. fro Sutl printed 
maker Se Pesca foe instructions. 


M S Foueg or old 
gney Sayer w=: 














rhe ing ee atid wy ————— iain 
The Sunday Schooi Times intends to adm't only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of * party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 












